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PREFACE 

After the first outburst of enthusiasm there was 
special diflSculty, in Great Britain, in maintaining 
keenness for the war. Our homelands were not in- 
vaded, and after the first few weeks there was little 
chance that they ever would be. It was, therefore, 
actually harder for the mass of the British people 
than it was for Frenchmen or Russians to feel to 
the full the necessity for fighting. Moreover, the 
strict censorship which at the commencement of 
the war drew a veil over the doing of our fleets 
and armies inevitably damped down all the first 
fresh enthusiasm. When men could neither see 
nor know what was going on their interest was 
botmd to flag. 

Yet, as through the darkness a few stupendous 
facts came looming up, the true inner meaning 
and significance of the issues at stake became 
gradually more apparent to those who were 
carefully watching the course of the war. There 
seemed, therefore, to be scope for an organization 
whose business it would be continually to remind 

the nation of the ideals and principles for which 
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iv Preface 

we were fighting; to demonstrate the value and 
importance of those ideals both for our national 
life and for mankind as a whole; and to sustain 
and heighten the spirit of the people in this great 
fight, first for the maintenance and then for the 
final enthronement of those ideals as established 
principles in the life of nations. And there 
seemed also to be a real necessity for such an 
organization to keep the mind of the nation 
steadily fixed on those ideals, and not let it be 
more than temporarily diverted to those minor 
questions of trade and territory and retaliation 
which might absorb attention that should be prin- 
cipally directed to those ultimate and fundamental 
aims which it is our chief object to achieve. 

Our statesmen, busily engaged in the practical 
business of prosecuting the war, could not be ex- 
pected to devote the necessary time to such a 
work. But there were others — our leaders in 
thought and art — to whom the nation were also 
accustomed to look for guidance in whatever 
concerned the foundation principles of national 
and human life; and it was the services of these 
men and women that it was necessary to enUst for 
this work of inspiriting the nation. They, it was 
hoped, would be able to inculcate a spirit which 
was not merely patriotism in its narrower sense, 
but patriotism based on the profoundest depth of 
religious feeling; such as men can only feel for 
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their country when they are convinced that their 
country itself is fighting for something of priceless 
value to all mankind. 

And now, in the third year of the war, it will 
become every day more necessary not only to state 
the principles for which we are fighting and to show 
their value, but also to consider how they may be 
embodied in concrete form in the settlement 
which lies before us. The Prime Minister has 
more than once during the course of the war re- 
ferred to our purpose of establishing the idea of 
public right as the governing idea of European 
politics. And on August 4th, of this year he said 
that ''By the victory of the Allies the enthrone- 
ment of public right here in Europe will pass from 
the domain of ideals and aspirations into that of 
concrete and achieved realities. ** And by public 
right he explained that he meant ''An equal level 
of opportimity and of independence as between 
small States and great States, as between the weak 
and the strong, safeguards resting on the common 
will of Europe, and [he hoped] not Europe alone, 
against aggression, covetousness, bad faith, wan- 
ton recourse in case of dispute to the use of force 
and the disturbance of peace; and, finally, as the 
result of it all, a great partnership of nations, con- 
federated in the joint pursuit of a freer and a fuller 
life for countless millions who, by their efforts 
and by their sacrifices generation after generation, 
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maintain the progress and enrich the inheritance 
of humanity. " 

It was to elucidate this idea of public right that 
the series of addresses at King's College, Univer- 
sity of London, which are here reprinted, were 
organized by the Fight for Right Movement, and 
to continue and develop this work will be our 
principal task in the coming year. 

Francis Younghusband. 

August, 1916. 
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FOR THE RIGHT 



THE DEFENCE OF RIGHT' 

BY 

THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 

This is a war of principles. It is the only war 
of principles that has been waged in Europe for 
centimes. There have been wars for many causes, 
more or less justified ; but I cannot remember any 
case in which a great nation has been led into a 
war distinctly for the defence of right and justice. 
We did not expect this war; we did not wish for 
it; we had not prepared for it. We had nothing 
to gain by any war; and, materiaUy speaking, 
we had a great deal to lose by this war. We have 
already suffered sorrows unexampled in our 
history ; we have lost a far larger part of the finest 
element in our population, in every class and every 
part of the country, than Britain has ever lost 
before. A fable has been assiduously propagated 

' Address delivered at Queen's Hall, London, March 21, 1916. 
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in contmmtaT Europe tiErafc King Edward VII. 
had concQved the plan of injuring Germany by 
fo iining a league against bsr^ and surrocinding 
her by a cdbrcle of enenrrefn For sudi a story there 
is absohitdy no foundation. We have also been 
accused by Germany and Austria of having gooe 
to war out of envy at German prospeilty , and a 
desire to cripple ber ctanmerce. You know ho^w 
utterly untrue that is. I am sorry to hear some 
people in this country ta,nrmg about the destruc- 
tion of Gei'inan trade as one of our present aims, 
in a way that appears to give some occasion or 
pretext for this misrepresentation of our original 
purpose. It has been constantly used in Ger- 
many for that object; but I think our consciences 
are perfectly dear. There was nothing of the 
sort, no malignant jealousy of German prosperity, 
in the mind of the nation when the war began. 

We entered this war to defend the cause of 
Right. We entered it to protect the rights of an 
innocent neutral nation whidi was attadced and 
saw its country devastated and its non-ccHnbatant 
population, women and children as well as men, 
destroyed for no other reason than that, in ad- 
herence to its pledged honour, it refused to admit 
the passage of a hostile force. And in the course 
of the war as it has gone on we have also been led 
to undertake the defence of those prindples of 
humanity which we had believed to be recognized 
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by all the civilized peoples of the world. We have 
been compelled by the inhtiman methods where- 
with the German Government has been con- 
ducting war by land and sea, and from the air, 
to take upon ourselves the defence of those 
"natural" rights of mankind which are now en- 
dangered by methods that threaten to thrust us 
back into the ages of primitive barbarism. They 
are indeed worse than primitive barbarism, be- 
cause they are systematic and scientific, not the 
mere outbreaks of temporary passion. We are 
now canying on this war, not against the German 
f)eople so much as against the German Govern- 
ment, on whose head lies the guilt not only of 
having brought about the war, but of having 
devised these atrocious methods, and of having 
so deceived its own people as to blind them to 
the true origin of this strife, as well as to the 
horrors it has caused. The great majority of the 
British nation do not desire to destroy German 
nationality, or to break up the German Empire. 
What is desired is to break and discredit the 
domination of an unscrupulous military caste — a 
caste which is hostile to liberty, and which has 
held the German people in practical thraldom — 
and to give to the German people the means of 
upsetting that detestable system, and of vindi- 
cating liberty for themselves. 
We must, as a nation, comport ourselves with 
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dignity and self-restraint, making our conduct of 
the war humane so far as it is possible that so 
terrible a thing can be conducted with humanity. 
We must refrain from any imitation of German 
cruelties. Let us not think of doing what, not 
long ago, it was suggested we should do — dropping 
incendiary bombs upon open towns and villages, 
and so taking the risk of killing innocent women 
and children, as our women and children have 
been and are being killed by those German raiders, 
and may we not trust that both the sense of dignity 
and the conscience of the country would disap- 
prove-indeed, it has already shown its disap- 
proval — of any such reprisals. So also we should 
refrain from the passion of mere hatred towards 
individual enemies, however heartily we may 
detest the Government that controls them, and 
we must not let ourselves feel that indiscriminat- 
ing bitterness towards a whole people which we 
are told that the enemy is indulging towards us. 
Such things would not be worthy of our nation, 
which has always carried on wars in a chivalric 
spirit. When the great Gustavus Adolphus was 
pressed to allow his troops to ravage and destroy 
as his enemies were doing, he refused. It was, 
he said, beneath him. I do not think that the 
Christian is debarred from fighting. If he, at the 
call of duty, fights for a good cause, to defend and 
protect the innocent and to vindicate justice, a 
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Christian man is justified in killing an enemy of 
that cause, and in sacrificing his own life for it. 
Let us hope that we shall come out of the war 
not only victorious, but purified and strengthened, 
knit more closely together than ever before, and 
purged by the trial through which we have passed, 
fixing our eyes on a future in which an assured 
peace shall come, a peace based upon Right, with 
its permanence secured by a league of the peace- 
loving peoples to maintain law and justice. 



AN INVINCIBLE FELLOWSHIP 



SIR HENSY NEWB(M.T 

At this moment it mig^t well seem that the whole 
of our energies are being devoted, and must be 
devoted, to the direct service of our naval and mill- 
tary forces. Ships must be built, anned, and 
manned; armies must be raised, equipped, and 
trained; immense supplies of war material must 
be provided. At the same time all the machinery 
of national life must be kept going, and that 
machinery must, now include funds, institutions, 
and conmiittees for the care of the wounded or 
disabled, and for the support of those whom war 
has bereaved. The Empire is working at high 
pressure, and with a sense of tmity unparalleled 
in its history; what new movement could be 
justified at such a time, and how could its call be 
met? 

The justification of the Fight for Right Move- 
ment is the fact that its call must be met, if we 
are not to lose that for which we have been fighting, 

that for which we have made all our sacrifices. 
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We are giving our whole national life to a struggle, 
the first stage of which is so urgent and so stren- 
uous that it is in danger of putting the second out 
of mind. Yet the second stage is of at least 
equal importance with the first: we must know 
how to make peace as we have made war, with a 
right understanding and a right courage. The 
time has not yet come, but the time is undoubtedly 
coming, when the Fight for Right Movement 
will be as necessary as the movement of our ships 
at sea, or the movement of our men over the top 
of the trenches and forward against the machine 
gims. For us it is the hour of peace that will be 
the hour of peril. The real danger-point for men 
of our race has never been the moment of physical 
danger, the moment when they have to face diffi- 
culties or even defeat ; it is by meeting difficulties 
and turning defeats to account that the Empire 
has been made. 

The moment is coming — ^if it is not already here 
— when in the physical struggle of war we shall 
have the upper hand, when day by day and on 
all our battle fronts the enemy will be weakening 
before us. That will be our hardest trial, for it 
will be a time of more than physical danger. 
Our peril then will come, no longer from the 
enemy, but from ourselves. In every nation, as 
in every individual, there are weak and incon- 
sistent elements, motives confusing or embar- 
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rassing the main piirpose. In the present war 
we have suflEered less from this confusion and 
embarrassment than at some other crises in our 
history: but the elements of discord are known 
to be among us, and at the moment of danger 
they will certainly be active. The weary and the 
weak we must strengthen, the discordant we must 
overcome. The voices which we have for two 
years silenced with difficulty must be silenced 
then with a still more resolute effort. We may 
be sure that we shall hear again the ignoble advice 
that was offered us in the dark days of August, 
1914 — the advice that would have us mind our 
own affairs, leave our friends to fight out their 
own quarrels, and reap the advantages that fall 
to a nation which remains outside a war between 
her neighbours. The object of these men will 
be a separate peace — an end not only practically 
disastrous, but morally only another form of 
that base ''Refusal of Aid between Nations" 
for which they originally hoped. We shall hear, 
too, the wail of the pacifists and conscientious 
objectors of all kinds: people who have lived so 
long in comfort under the protection of our Fleet 
and our Police that they have forgotten the 
conditions of the world in which they make and 
enjoy their living. Their conscience tells them 
that they must not fight, or help those who fight 
— a conscience singularly disciplined, for it 
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allows a man to live and thrive by the force of 
others, and yet refuses aid to the violated and 
oppressed. Such a creed is easily exposed, but 
none the less dangerous to the commtmity ; 
its power is due to the respect which is ahnost 
always paid to religious fanaticism, even when 
its main object is personal salvation. 

A third attack upon the national imity will 
come from a still more dangerous quarter. It is 
astonishing, but it is undoubtedly true, that there 
are Englishmen whose fundamental sympathies 
in this war are with the Germans. They do not 
desire the defeat of their own country; they do 
not approve this or that act of barbarism or il- 
legality; but from converse with German minds 
they have acquired, and will soon be preaching 
abroad, the characteristically German view of 
international politics. No one nation, they will 
say, is really responsible for this war. Prom a 
broader and more historical standpoint it is seen 
to be the inevitable result of European evolution. 
Every nation, when its time comes, must either 
strike for dominion or fatally decline. We have 
all done in our time what Germany is doing now. 
But she is doing it with the clearer vision gained 
by modem science. She sees that the moral law, 
the law of love, the law of honour, have no place 
in the relation of States to one another. Between 
nations there is no right but might, because by 
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might and by might alone the survival of the 
fittest is secured ; and . that is the only right 
according to nature. It may be thought that 
such an argument, proceeding from false premisses 
to monstrous conclusions, will have small chance 
of perverting even the ignorant among us. But 
the quasi-scientific and the cynical have a power 
which is not concerned with reason; the strength 
of this German argument is that it appeals to all 
who dislike or distrust morality and high-minded- 
ness. '*Let us have no cant," they will say: 
"let us defeat the Germans and make peace with 
them on reasonable terms; they are no more 
criminal than we are, and moral indignation 
against them is mere hypocrisy." 

It is evident that this view, if widely prevalent, 
would rob us of more than half our force — ^would, 
in fact, have deprived us from the beginning of 
our main hope of resistance. We took up arms 
— such arms as we had at hand — ^not, as these 
cjmics will tell us, in behalf of our own material 
interests only. We had been for years discredit- 
ably unprepared, discreditably negligent of those 
interests, and it would have been, for the time at 
least, more profitable to avoid war. But the 
wrong which we saw before us, the wrong to 
Serbia, the wrong to Prance, the wrong to Belgium, 
converted not only the great mass of a peaceable 
nation, but all except the fatuous and the feeble- 
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hearted among those upon whom lay the immense 
burden of decision. For months we took the 
punishment of our negUgence and our credulity; 
we suffered as men must suffer who are not only 
outntimbered, but fight with bare hands against 
sword and flame. If we endured it was because 
we had a force that was not a material force — 
the force of indignation against shameless wrong, 
the force of determination that right should not 
be trampled under by the hordes of might. But 
these voices will have their effect. They have 
already been heard, though for the present they 
mutter only in comers; in the moment of supreme 
relief, which is also the moment of supreme 
weariness, they will speak loudly and insistently: 
''The situation is saved; we have done enough; 
we have borne all that we can bear ; if we go on to 
the end we shall perish of exhaustion." There 
will be by that time many among our people who 
are worn with anxiety and sorrow, and harassed 
by the fear of poverty. To their weakness such 
suggestions will appeal almost irresistibly. And 
the more subtle phrases of the cynics, the fanatics, 
and the anti-nationalists will be repeated with 
even greater chance of success. **A11 great 
struggles end in compromise; there is right and 
wrong on both sides; we must not be vindictive; 
it is not for us to be judges in our own cause." 
To a people far more good-natiu-ed than clear- 
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headed these cloudy fallacies may well obscure 
the true issue. 

How, then, are we to be ready to meet this 
danger, to defeat these subtle influences? By 
reason, no doubt, but hardly by reason of the cool 
and merely logical kind. Argimient never con- 
vinced any man against his heart, never converted 
the cynic, silenced the fanatic, or uplifted the 
weak and weary. Our enemies at home are not 
formidable because of their argtunents, but be- 
cause of their opportunity and their power of 
suggestion. We must meet them with a power 
greater than theirs, the power of a right and active 
spirit, the vision of an ideal and the passion for 
it, the only force that in any struggle worth 
calling a struggle ever won a victory worth calling 
a victory. Personal remembrance, personal faith, 
personal sternness — if we have these, we shall save 
our world; if we have them not, we shall cast it 
away, and even though we win upon the battle- 
field we shall be left weaker and more miserable 
than before. 

Peace certainly we must desire: but what is 
Peace? Those who cry out that war is so ter- 
rible that it must be stopped at all costs do not 
understand peace as the greatest of men, the 
greatest of religious teachers, have understood it. 
For them, we may be sure, peace could never be 
the name of that condition in which the nations 
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of Europe have been living for the last fifty years. 
Who can deny that they have been living in a 
state fax worse than the wars of ordinary barbar- 
ism — a state of mutual distrust, jealousy, hatred, 
and long-plotted treason against one another? 
It is this false peace that we axe now fighting to 
abolish. If an offer were made to us today to 
restore all things to the state in which they were 
before the war, the lovers of true peace would 
repel it instantly; they could never consent to 
refasten so hopeless a future upon their successors. 
The peace we desire is a real one; the peace we 
have known hitherto has been a German peace. 

The choice, then, that lies before us is the choice, 
not between immediate Peace and continued War, 
but between two different ideals of human life, 
one of which, and one only, must govern the 
future of Europe. The position of modem Ger- 
many in the commonwealth. of the world is a sin- 
gular one. To that commonwealth every nation 
contributes some share ; and in each case the most 
important part of the contribution is the idea or 
range of ideas for which the nation stands. The 
time has been when Germany, like France, Russia, 
Italy, and England, contributed ideas of great 
moral and intellectual value — ^ideas of which her 
national life was the most distinguished exemplifi- 
cation. Today, and for years past, she has 
thrown into the common stock one idea only, if 
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indeed it can be called an idea — ^the doctrine of the 
supreme rightness of force. This idea, like a 
malevolent growth, has eaten deeply into every 
vital part of German life. To say this is no doubt 
to bring an indictment against a whole nation; 
and such an indictment, we shall be told on Burke's 
authority, is impossible. It was, perhaps, im- 
possible in the eighteenth century, when nations 
were far less homogeneous; it is not impossible 
today, when peoples are united as they have 
never been before, and when the vast mass of their 
citizens is co-extensive with their military force. 
To indict the German nation today, we have, 
first, to show that they are practically one in 
their practice of brutaUty, and one in the theory 
by which they prepare and justify it; secondly, 
that the facts are proved by incontrovertible 
evidence, and the most incontrovertible of all 
evidence will be that which is furnished by the 
accused against themselves. 

The imity of the German people in all that 
concerns the present war has been their continual 
boast; and it must be admitted that they have 
proved it, beyond all expectation. Their army, 
obeying both their own brutal habits and the de- 
liberate orders of their commanders, has accumu- 
lated a record in Belgium, France, and Poland, 
of which the world is as yet only partially aware. 
The wrong done by the invasion of Belgium 
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was justified in defiant terms by a long array of 
ninety-three professors, selected to represent the 
intellectual life of Germany. The Press has im- 
animously and repeatedly spoken in brutal and 
ferocious articles to a public which has shown no 
desire for any diflFerent commentary. It has 
applauded the murder of non-combatants, and 
called for the destruction of **not fewer, but more, 
women and children," **to teach these English 
the seriousness of war.*' Popular books have 
maintained that *' between nations the Law 
of Love has no application"; popular military 
writers have openly disclaimed our common 
civilization. **We owe no explanations to any- 
one (for Rheims and Louvain); there is nothing 
for us to justify and nothing for us to explain away. 
Every act of whatever nature committed by our 
troops for the purpose of discouraging, defeating, 
and destroying our enemies is a brave act, a good 
deed, and is fully justified. There is no reason 
whatever why we should trouble ourselves about 
the notions concerning us in other coimtries. 
Certainly we should not worry about the opinions 
and feelings held in the neutral countries. Ger- 
many stands supreme — the arbiter of her own 
methods, which must in time of war be dictated 
to the world." These are the words of Major- 
General von Disfurth; from those of Coimt 
Reventlow and other popular writers a himdred 
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passages of equal ferocity cotild be cited. Their 
spirit has changed even the reUgion of the German 
people; from the profession of Christianity they 
have rettimed extiltantly to frank heathenism. 
*'Once man thought there was a God who listened 
more to the sobs of the downtrodden than to the 
words of kings. But today there is another Godt 
and He, wearing the Death's-Head cap of the 
German Hussars, and carrying a white banner, 
storms side by side with the Kaiser at the head of 
the German troops." 

In any other coimtry of Europe such doctrines 
could hardly be uttered in public; they certainly 
could not be widely circulated or read with 
general approval. Nor in any civilized commu- 
nity could the sinking of a ship full of women and 
children be celebrated by a public hoUday to the 
schoolchildren of all classes. But the German 
Empire is not a civilized community; and its 
schoolchildren are even more like savages than 
their elders. Europe has of late years known little 
of the Germans at home. In the first year of the 
war the facts were stated, not with perfect accu- 
racy of detail, by an English author. Dr. Thomas 
Smith, who has resided and taught for twelve 
years in Germany. His book, which caused much 
pain to the partisans of Germany, was subjected 
to a drastic examination by the Rev. Father 
Thurston, S. J., in an article published in the 
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Month for January, 1916. For his own facts and 
figures Father Thurston relied entirely on Ger- 
man sources, chiefly consisting of the German 
Parliamentary Papers, the anntial Kriminalsta'' 
tistikf and the standard work. Crime and its 
Repression^ of Dr. Aschaflfenburg^ the German 
specialist in criminology, Professor of Psychiatry 
at Cologne, and editor of the leading German 
magazine of criminology. The result of Father 
Thurston's examination is remarkable: he came 
to bless the Germans, and in the end he is com- 
pelled to curse them altogether. "The really 
important fact," he concludes, "is that the de- 
velopment of Germany, as evinced by its criminal 
records during the last forty years, so far from 
being a guarantee for a higher civilization, con- 
stitutes a standing menace to the moral integrity 
of Europe." 

The German oflBcial statistics which have led 
him to this conclusion show that the common life 
of the German people is degraded by habits of 
imequalled vice and brutality. To give an idea 
of their condition it is necessary to proceed by 
way of comparison. In England and Wales, 
with a population of thirty-four millions, 1720 
persons are convicted in the year of aggravated 
assaults, feloniously woimding, or maliciously 
wounding. In Germany with a population of 
sixty-five millions, the number of such convictions 
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reaches the astounding figure of 172,000. The 
proportion in the one case is 5 cases per 100,000, 
in the other 250 cases per 100,000 of population. 
The difference is so enormous as to evidence a 
wholly different standard of habit and feeling. 
Added to this are the facts that suicide is far 
commoner in Germany — there are no less than 
15,000 cases annually — and that all the murders 
committed in a year in England and Wales are 
outnumbered by those committed in Germany 
in the same time by boys between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen. 

There are darker facts even than these. In 
England and Wales we have in a year (e. g., in 
191 1) 562 cases of violent offences against women; 
the Germans, with less than double our popula- 
tion, have 14,872 in the same time. Among us 
the convictions for indecent assaults on children 
have for many years been imder 400 annually; 
in 191 1 they were imder 300. In Germany 
Aschaffenburg gives the figure as 8850; the 
Criminal Statistics for 1912 give 9309 cases. 
After allowance has been made for the difference 
of population, we find that these horrible kinds 
of crime are thirteen times as common in Germany 
as they are among us. Divorce is also fifteen 
times as common, and the illegitimate birth-rate 
more than twice as high. 

Aschaffenburg notes two more facts which 
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greatly increase the gravity of these terrible 
figures. One is that the number of convictions 
in Germany falls far short of the number of crimes 
committed; the code is not strictly enforced. 
"Some crimes are represented in the statistics 
by figures far below the reality. This is true, 
for instance, of the worst kinds of crime and 
unnatural vice," and he quotes Lewin as rightly 
saying: "Such an open, imiversally known, and 
tmiversally disregarded mockery of the law as 
exists should not be permitted to continue." 
The second grave fact is the alarming increase in 
the number of convictions of juveniles. Among 
them murders, suicides, aggravated assaults, and 
sexual offences are aU rapidly increasing. "The 
statistics," says Aschaffenburg, "show a tremen- 
dous flood ot socially dangerous persons . . . 
which in the case of juveniles, the hope of our 
future, is progressing imceasingly." This was 
written in 1912-13; in 1914-15-16 these very 
juveniles form the main body of that German 
Army whose savagery has shocked the world. 
To their friends at home they do not seem to have 
acted otherwise than as true Germans. 

Here, then, we have a consistent people who 
practice what they preach, and do imto their 
neighbour abroad as they have done unto their 
brothers and sisters at home. The point is im- 
portant, for it shows that German barbarities 
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were due not to any temporary madness of war, 
but to a criminal ferocity ingrained in their na- 
tional character and let loose with set purpose and 
inhuman callousness. Evil is not merely their 
habit, but their principle, and the reign of evil 
is their dream of the world. The noble State, 
says Treitschke, is essentially distinguished by its 
assertion of power through war. Power is the 
sole end of such a State in its dealings with other 
States. To feel, or to show, consideration for 
the rights or aspirations of other States would be 
pro tanto a renunciation of power, and therefore 
a sin — "the sin against the Holy Spirit." 

Even if it were accompanied by no practical 
demonstration such as we have witnessed, this 
ideal State would be the world's nightmare, for a 
nation's ideal Is of even more accoimt than the 
record of its acts. By their dreams ye shall know 
them. We do not seek, in this belief, an escape 
from judgment for oiu^ past. In a day which was 
not today, and in a measure which is not com- 
parable with the German measure, our people too 
have done wrong. But what wrong they did was 
always at variance with their record and their 
creed. Today their dream is of a world where 
men and nations shall be free to live their own 
lives, a world made beautiful by diversity, a 
world where none shall take by force or rule by 
terror or plot treason in peace, or ravage women 
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and children in war; where man shall not enslave 
men by gross and deliberate wickedness. The 
German dream is the vision of a world where 
might needs no justification but itself, a world 
held down by force, cowed by massacre, terrified 
by brutality and destruction; and against it 
nothing can prevail but the power of a vision 
nobler and more lasting. 

Their dream or ours — one of the two must make 
the world of the future. Our hope of victory has 
lain from the first in this very antagonism, in 
the difference of our ideals. For a material ad- 
vantage a nation will fight; but it will not give 
everything. No one will give life itself for what 
is only a part of life. But for a spiritual posses- 
sion a man or a nation may well give everything 
— even life; for it is more than life. To meet 
the material forces of our enemy we have already 
made an almost world-wide imion — ^we have made 
an tmshakeable Alliance of all the civilized great 
Powers, and we have achieved imity at home. 
The fiirst stage of our effort has been successfully 
inaugurated, and its end is no longer doubtful. 
But the real crisis lies beyond: to meet that we 
must band ourselves together in a spiritual fellow- 
ship, a league of enduraace aad sacrifice for the 
hope of the world. The members of such a 
fellowship will be to each other a continual 
strength and consolation; against our enemies 
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and our tempters they will stand immovable, for 
they will have the strength which comes of faith, 
of religion, of poetry — they will accept life upon 
no conditions but their own. In the last extreme 
of sorrow and privation, when they are warned 
that to go on may be to lose all that we still possess, 
they will reply: **Take all that can be taken: 
but we will keep our dreams.'* 



THE GREAT SOLVENT' 

BY 

MAURICE HEWLETT 

The advance in technical science is, of course, 
the outstanding feature of our time, and with that 
stands — not necessarily, of course — the advance 
of men's technical faculty. What is strange and 
perplexing is that with the new extreme eflBciency 
of hand and eye, the old passions, the old primitive 
instincts, remain, not only where they were yester- 
day, but where they have been apparently since 
the beginning of time. The inhabitant of another 
planet, who could appreciate without sharing 
our kind, would be interested to observe the ever- 
shifting, never-decided contest between our intel- 
lectual and our emotional natures. He would 
see us equipped with engines of deadly precision, 
of our own making, yet so far from being ourselves 
precise that we could be moved from our far- 
aiming purpose by the writhing of a chloroformed 
dog. He would see us, at the call of such an 
instinct as parentage, susceptible of the purest 

< Address delivered at the .^olian Hall on November 14, 1915. 
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and most exalted passion a human being can 
know, yet possessing ourselves of a means of 
destroying wholesale, by tens of thousands at a 
time, with revolting detail, fellow-creatures, them- 
selves the object, many of them the subject, of 
parental love. Here, surely, for us, is cause 
enough for tears. It might induce laughter in 
our alien visitant; but if it did, such laughter 
would be of that ironical sort which tears cannot 
express — a laughter which springs from a deeper 
well than that of tears. For the incongruity 
which may draw laughter from those who can 
afford to laugh lies exactly in this — that while 
the precision of our arms and the scope of our 
machines have been heightened to a superhuman 
pitch, our passions, our instincts, our emotions 
are just what they were in the beginning ; no more 
capable of our regulation, no more answerable to 
our calculation, no less poignantly responsive to 
circumstance. And all this being so you might 
have supposed that man, having made such a 
monster as modem armament, would, like Frank- 
enstein in the story, have devoted himself with 
frenzy to rendering it useless. But you would 
be wrong. The primitive in us is still the stronger : 
passion and instinct master the emotions; pity 
and terror have no place when those others are 
alight. There seems little hope ahead of us, as 
a great pacifist once fondly imagined, that horror 
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of the remedies at his disposal will ever make man 
shrink from employing them. 

But there is one hopeful sign for us, pacifists 
though we may be. In this horrible conflict we 
are faced by a remarkable spectacle. The Central 
European Powers are in isolation. The whole 
moral world is against them. Their allies, Turks 
and Bulgarians, can be ruled out. Such as they 
are, they were cowed into war. Whatever the 
popular conscience may have said — and we know 
something of what the Bulgarian people, and 
guess pretty shrewdly what the Turkish people 
must have felt about the matter — such Powers 
are at the mercy of a stronger. The responsi- 
bility lies with Germany; yet of the German 
people it is necessary to say something like this, 
I know them, I have respected them; many of 
them I have loved. They are a highly emotional 
people; they love their country; they revere 
their rulers, even though they are self-appointed 
rulers, and beUeve them to be respectable. Of the 
German people as a whole there is every reason 
to suppose, ridiculous as it may seem to us, that 
they believe they are wielding this desperate and 
terrible monster of theirs for precisely the same 
reason that the Allies have for wielding it — ^f or the 
only reason, I hope, for which a people as a whole 
(apart from their governors) would ever wield it : 
for the reason and the sake of Freedom. I come to 
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that now: to Freedom, but for whose sake I could 
not face you on this platform with any heart to 
speak of this war at all. But such as I am, I believe 
that our coimtry and her Allies are fighting now 
for a thing so vital, a thing so indistinguishable 
from the very idea of humanity, so sacred in itself 
and so divine in its origin, that were the horror 
magnified a thousandfold, were civilization itself 
in the balance (as, indeed, it may be), we shotdd 
be more than justified, we should be botmd to 
fight. I believe that with every fibre of my being. 
Freedom of the individual man, freedom of the 
individual race, is the one thing for which a man 
at need must fight, and the only thing for which 
some races of men will willingly fight. With us 
in England this rooted instinct for liberty often 
assumes grotesque and even humorous forms. It 
leads some of us to prefer prison to vaccination; 
it has resulted in giving us about a himdred and 
sixty varieties of the Protestant religion. It is 
a passion with us; but it is an instinct with all 
men, an article of faith and an article of necessity. 
And astoimding as it may seem, tragic beyond 
the dreams of poets as the mistake may be, it is 
none the less true that the German people believe 
they are fighting against Europe for precisely the 
same sacred thing. Fighting, as they believe, 
to defend themselves against foreign oppression, 
they are none the less content to live and die 
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under an oppression at home which to us seems 
incredible. Here is a paradox indeed. 

We know that they are ruinously mistaken; 
we know — ^it needs no words of mine — that our 
cotmtry, that France, and Russia had no evil 
designs upon German integrity or German liberty. 
We all had problems enough and to spare of our 
own. I will dare to add that neither Britons nor 
French nor Russians would have supported their 
Governments, as they have imiversaUy supported 
them now, in any war of aggression. That state- 
ment needs no proof. It is not a time — the time 
is past — ^to charge Germany with forethought and 
long preparation, though evidence of them is at 
hand, and abimdantly. I turn rather to what I 
feel to be the most deeply interesting, momentous, 
and enheartening fact of this war. I mean the 
unprecedented and overwhelming popular assent 
which was given to the Allied Governments in 
their stand for individual and racial liberty. 

This is no question of statesmen and of the 
action which their duties may compel upon them. 
It is the business of statesmen to consider inter- 
national relations and foresee and provide against 
eventualities for the moment remote. That might 
be a wisdom, but it is not the habit of ordinary 
people. The habit of ordinary people is to see 
one thing at a time, and the thing that ordinary 
people see is nearly always a thing susceptible 
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of generous emotion, and not of an emotion like 
fear, for instance. Take the case of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Whatever considerations, politic, 
economic, and what not, induced the Northern 
statesmen into civil war, we know that such did 
not maintain the people of the North in that 
grim and desperate struggle. What supported 
them was an idea. In this war, to speak for our 
own country, this fact is as clear to me as the sun 
at noonday: whatever ulterior motives, what- 
ever political calculation, whatever international 
responsibilities may have, and must have, influ- 
enced our statesmen towards armed intervention, 
our people were moved to war, and moved as 
never before, by the salient fact — ^not the invasion 
and armed occupation of Belgiimi — they knew 
little and cared little about Belgiimi then — no, 
but that of which Belgiimi was the symbol: the 
sacredness of a Free People. There's no room for 
doubt about that. They leapt to it at once, and 
at the moment saw nothing but one thing. That 
thing was Freedom. We surged into war — getting 
on for five million of us — ^f or an idea. 

We had no fear of our own invasion. That 
has not happened for a thousand years; it has 
become our habit to put that out of accotmt. Nor 
did we foresee, as we might have foreseen, that 
successful occupation of Belgiimi might lead to the 
occupation of Holland, and must certainly tend 
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to the occupatior of Calais. These things are 
plain enough now, but I am sure that they did 
not sway our people then. We have been a settled 
nation for some 1500 years; we are easily the old- 
est uninterrupted government in the world, un- 
less Japan is that. Often and often we have 
been driven into battle for unworthy — ah! and 
for disgraceful — treasons. Slaves can be driven 
so, and slaves we have been. But, as a people, 
we have never fought voluntarily but for one thing, 
and for that we fought Napoleon on and oflf 
for fifteen years; for that our own brethren in 
America fought and beat their governors ; for that 
we ourselves have fought and beaten our gover- 
nors. For that we are fighting now, as we have 
never fought before; for now, after a sorrowful 
history enough, our people have taken their 
place, as partners with their rulers. We have 
proclaimed ourselves by this act a conscious and 
responsible nation of men — ^which no Conscrip- 
tion Act could ever have proclaimed us. And 
never surely has there been a spectacle like 
this: a great nation of men banding itself, gentle 
and simple, master and man, spending itself in 
defence of an idea, the idea that men are bom to 
be free before God. With so much that is revolt- 
ing and heartrending, with passionate love for 
the land which bred our own race, with acute 
personal anxieties, with the severance of ties of 
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blood and of affection, with wounded sympathies 
and regrets for much that can never be again as 
it was — ^we can thank God for the spectacle: 
this time-worn country redeeming itself in the 
only way which is now open to it, buying back 
with fire and sword its own soil, its honour, and 
its divine birthright. 

It is a fact of our nature which has to be reck- 
oned with, that a man does not seem able to be 
at his best without having been at his worst. He 
seems to need the catharsis of pity and terror 
wielded by himself, some such dreadful purge as 
that. He seems to need it every hundred years or 
so; at any rate, every hundred years or so back 
to the thirteenth century, to go no further, some 
power, in some way or another, has made a bid 
in force for dominion of the world, and has been 
beaten back and beaten down by his fellow-men. 
But there it is — and while I believe that we must 
thank God for the recurrent spectacle of that 
beating, we may also thank Him, I believe, for 
the extraordinary moral uplifting which does for 
some unknown reason almost invariably follow 
upon it. War indeed is a solvent of some of our 
most obstinate impediments. 

When I was thinking over what I intended to 
say here, I gave that for a title to the address I 
wished to make. I called this war The Great 
Solvent. I have so far been getting at it by 
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degrees, and I would suggest to you now that if 
the war has reduced into solution no harder and 
more rooted things than false ideals, false gods, 
sham standards, cant of all sorts, frivolity of 
every sort — and fused them by a noble rage into 
a burning brew which shall itself dissolve tjnranny 
— even then it is a great solvent enough. 

Let me now show you of what other things 
it has been a solvent, and then conclude by sug- 
gesting others of which it must be a solvent in the 
fulness of time. Out of the eater came forth 
meat. If out of the horror come forth some of 
the things which I shall suggest, then we need 
not regret our high rage. 

I can give you one example at once, and I think 
a very striking one. I saw a photograph, repro- 
duced in the French journal V Illustration, a few 
weeks ago, evidently a snapshot. It represented 
a ruined church in France, broken-arched, roof- 
less, its remaining walls leaning, scarred with shell- 
btirst, its floor heaped with d6bris of rubble, 
masonry, and charred wood. Upon those moimds 
of rubbish English soldiers were on their knees; 
within that chancel, before the altar and imder 
the sky, you were to understand an English 
chaplain celebrating the Commimion. Side by 
side with his Anglican brothers the Catholic 
parish priest knelt at his prayers. The super- 
scription was something to this effect : ^^Dans une 
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iglise du nord bombardie et tncendiSe, un office ang- 
lais auqud assiste le vieux cur 6 du village J*^ Ah, 
ladies and gentlemen, what an obstinate old rock 
between Catholic and Protestant seems to have 
been dissolved here! What other moral purge 
but this of war, as things now are, could have 
brought those two to woi^p the one God under 
the same species at the same altar, within the 
same walls? Did it need that the roof shotdd be 
blown away, not that the one God might come in, 
but that the preposterous gods, like the seven 
devils, should flit out? A few months before this 
horror came upon our world and gave us some- 
thing better to do, we in England were bickering 
in newspaper and pulpit and congress about the 
Sacrament having been given to some of our 
own people at some place in Africa, called by some 
such name as Hitchy Koo; and Bishops separated 
themselves from Bishops, and curate looked 
askance at curate. Heavens, what a people we 
were! Well, here's the Great Solvent at work in 
Prance: a smitten, charred, and bloody plain, 
a shattered church, maimed and broken men — 
but one God, one altar, and one Sacrament. 
That seems worth having; and what is more if 
war can solve such a stone of stumbling as that, 
it might remove moimtains. 

Mountains remain for dissolution. One actual 
example of what I mean will provide you with a 
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dozen possible ones, a round dozen of false rela- 
tionships which war only, it seems, might resolve. 
War has made us sincere; it has enabled us to 
see things simply, as in themselves they really 
are; it has turned us all into idealists, since for 
an idea we are fighting. Our men fight for it, 
our women die for it. For what else did Edith 
Cavell die but that men should go free? Now, a 
year and a half ago, how stood the relations of 
men and women? Were they true relations or 
false ones? Were they not standing on a strained 
and essentially false one? Do you think this 
desperate tussle for realities, for the real instincts, 
the real needs of life, will not lay open, as it cuts 
deeper and deeper into the fiesh of life and comes 
nearer and nearer the bone of it, the real relation 
between men and women? Do you think that 
when war is over they will look on each other as 
they were looking before it began? I don't. 

Irish and English, master and man? How 
stood they, how stand they now? Can you look 
back and find their relations, as they were then, 
admirable? I can't. Nor can I believe that 
they can ever be again as they were then. The 
universal and eternal are in debate now. English- 
men and Irishmen have bled, suffered, or died 
for them; master and man have served together, 
volimtarily, remember, in the same trench and 
been buried for them in the same grave. Are 
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those who survive and come back, whether with 
all their members or with some of them, going to 
resume positions which are shifting and transitory, 
having once looked on those which are constant 
and abiding? God forbid. One might well despair 
of a nation which could so act, as one did begin 
to despair of a nation which was content to live 
in discord before all this was upon us. But I do 
believe that the Great Solvent has resulted in 
making of us one people as we have certainly 
never been before; and if that is not worth fight- 
ing for, then clamour is better than quiet, and 
the temporal more divine than the eternal. 

There I end, although I might have considered 
more closely the strange phenomenon of the 
German people content to be led by such nilers 
as they have, contented to be whipped into war, 
and have asked whether such a war as this might 
not be a solvent of their own hard case. Ger- 
many as a whole — certainly politically, and cer- 
tainly in moral and social development — stands 
as nearly as may be where we stood in those 
respects in the days of the Regency — days when 
citizens were cowed into order ; when men thought 
it a duty on occasion to be drunk; when they 
thought that offended honour could be appeased 
by blood-letting; and when women stood to men 
as creatures of pleasure or creatures of use. 
Whether so rooted a habit can be solved by war 
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and the ensuing miseries of it is a hard matter; 
but I hope we are resolved upon one thing. This 
hateful regime of theirs, which aspires to put the 
civilized world under the spurred heel of a German 
soldier, is going to be broken down, and must 
be broken down, if humanity is to endure. But 
I claim to have shown you that that is our national 
resolve. I claim to have shown you that this is 
a holy war, and waged as such by people as well 
as governments. And I have touched upon moral 
benefits which have ensued, and others which 
we can hardly doubt must ensue — ^benefits which 
no other way yet open to us could have provided. 
There is this last thing. The enemy is beaten; 
he has known that for some time; and one kind 
of end may be in sight, which is not the true end. 
That this war may be a final solvent of such war- 
fare perhaps is too much to hope; but in order 
that it may ensure himian freedom, himianity 
itself, all that is hopeful in the world, I pray that 
our hearts may be steeled to go through with it. 
Let that be done by long-mindedness, magna- 
nimity, patience, stubbonmess, if it may be, rather 
than carnage. To fight for right is well, but to 
fight aright is better. Let it be done, then, in 
God's name, that it may be done with. 



WAR AND THE IDEAL OF CHIVALRY' 

BY 

THE LATE WILFRID WARD 

Before I say anything at all, I should like to 
emphasize the fact that this is a moment for deeds 
and not words. Our soldiers at the Front, our 
sailors, otu- munition workers, our Red-Cross 
nurses, and the rest — these are the people who are 
really helping the country in its dire distress. It is 
not a moment for mere rhetoric. But our great 
national poet has said, **The song that nerves a 
nation's arm is in itself a deed. ** Any words, any 
speech, made at this crisis can only justify itself 
by fulfilling the fimction laid down in this line. 
It is only as ministering to deeds, as helping our 
workers, that words have any justification at the 
present moment. I venture, then, on a few poor 
words, not as being of value in themselves, but in 
the hope that they may suggest some thoughts 
of use to those here present — thoughts which 
may put heart into them in their work for the 
great cause. 

' Address delivered at the .^lian Hall, December 5, 1915. 
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If we have hard work to do, we do it with better 
heart and more effectively if we feel it to be worth 
while, that there is a prize to gain by it, a cause 
to help. A sad worker never works so well as a 
hopeful worker. Great faith, great love, a noble 
ambition, make work easy and effective. If we 
feel that we have a great end to achieve, a great 
prize to wiii, we work better, the work is easier, 
and we do more work; and I want to bring home 
to you that what we are striving for in this fight 
is one of the biggest things in the history of the 
world. 

There is indeed, I think, a real danger lest we 
become disheartened in this long weary struggle — 
the danger of a certain depression that may make 
work harder and less successful. Some of you may 
be almost overwhelmed by the greatness of our 
long-drawn-out trial; there are probably few here 
present who have not lost relations or dear friends 
at the Front. Most of us have probably still 
fighting those who are near and dear to us, and 
they cost us a constant agonizing anxiety. Then 
we have the anxious situation in the East to 
trouble us. We see in the Balkans the defection 
of Bulgaria, the ambiguous attitude of Greece. 
Then, again, we hear from our Belgian friends the 
heartrending tale of their sufferings. We see how 
the joy has been taken out of the lives of a whole 
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nation as it sojourns in a strange land, stricken 
with poverty, exiled from home. Or we go to 
the hospital and find our soldiers worn out and 
sad. Such experiences may almost overwhelm us. 
And we see no daylight — no end to this long weary 
struggle which is robbing England of the flower of 
her manhood. 

The object of these meetings is to put into those 
who come to them some of that greatness of heart 
which should triimiph over these paralyzing re- 
flections, and make their work easier and more 
successful. A great heart, great courage, can tri- 
irniph over all the trials life can bring. Even 
the old pagan poet Horace, who lived before the 
deeper hopes raised by Christianity of a better life 
in which injustice will be redressed, testified to 
the imconquerable courage of the righteous man 
who holds to his purpose, justum et ienacem pro- 
positi virum, and declared that if the world were 
broken in pieces and fell upon such a man, the ruin 
might crush him, but could not terrify him. Great 
courage, the realization of a great and inspiring 
cause, is equal to any trial that life may bring. 
To a small heart, to a man of little faith, of little 
love, every trial seems great ; to a great heart, to a 
man of great faith and courage, the worst trials 
seem endurable. Our allies the French have 
expressed this in a proverb : Pour un petit cceur tout 
est grand, pour un grand ccmr tout est petit. I 
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want, then, to try and express for myself and for 
all of us some of the thoughts which may help to 
give us the grand casur, the great heart, the great 
faith, the great love, the great courage, which 
this terrible crisis demands. 

The exceptional awfulness of this war is for us 
the cause of inspiration for exceptional enthusiasm. 
What is exceptional is not the acts of f rightfulness, 
but the avowed policy. Not the disregard of 
treaties, but its defence by Treitschke and the 
Chancellor. Not the slaughter of civilians, with 
no military advantage, but the refusal to disavow 
it, the calm determination to repeat it. Not the 
existence of national ambition, but the deliberate 
sacrifice of all moral principles whidh might impede 
its successful gratification — the allowing national 
aggrandizement absolutely to absorb the whole 
energies of a nation as the one national aim, 
and to excuse all crime committed on its behalf. 
The acts we excuse in barbarians — on the groimd 
that they lack the reflection and self-control which 
civilization brings — ^have been done with the 
premeditation and cold deliberation of a highly 
civilized race. What is so awful is the deliberate 
renunciation of the high ideals in war and diplo- 
macy which centuries of Christian civilization 
had established. ''There is nothing," they say 
in effect, "for us to justify, and nothing for us to 
explain away. Every act, of whatever nature, 
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committed by our troops for the purpose of dis- 
couraging, defeating, and destroying our enemies 
is a brave act, a good deed, and is fully justified. 
. . . They call us barbarians. What of it? 
We scorn them and their abuse. Let them cease 
to talk of the Cathedral of Rheims and of all the 
churches and castles in France which have shared 
its fate. These things do not interest us. Our 
troops must achieve victory. What else matters ? ' ' 

We fight, then, against avowed self-seeking, 
bullying, treachery, the spirit of the devil. On our 
own banner is emblazoned the ideals which our 
enemies have deliberately renounced — ^unselfish- 
ness, liberty, and honour, the Spirit of God. 

We have seen selfish ambition and the prin- 
ciple that might is right rampant, naked, and 
unashamed — and it has been the determining 
cause of the whole war and the one principle 
of its conduct. 

It has been a fearful orgy of imscrupulous 
national selfishness, with no principle or aim even 
professed except success in national aggrandize- 
ment ; and it degrades those responsible for it below 
the level of humanity. But it also gives to the 
work of resisting something so devilish the char- 
acter of a mission above that attaching to ordinary 
humanity — sl veritable work of God. To oppose 
such a deliberate aggression on civilization and 
morality — ^principles which make peace impossible 
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— is the very highest and noblest mission on behalf 
of mankind which we can imagine. It gives to our 
share in the contest the characteristics of a holy 
war. It should give to ns all, to you and to me, if 
we appreciate the situation, the sense that we 
are taking part in one of the most inspiring 
endeavours to right the wrongs of the worid that 
have been called for since the story of humanity 
began. 

If avowed selfishness and tyranny and treachery 
mark the whole Gennan campaign, our own watch- 
words, I repeat, must be unselfishness and liberty 
and honour. We fight for the right of weaker 
nations like Belgium and Serbia to exist. We 
fight for principles of honour between man and 
man in the field, between nation and nation in the 
conduct of diplomacy. We fight for humanity 
in warfare towards the innocent civilian. There 
never was a war in which one side embodied more 
immistakably selfish ambition from the outset, 
dishonour in its diplomacy, treachery and cruelty 
in the battlefield, and a scouting of the axiom 
of civilized war that the weak and helpless non- 
combatant was to be spared ; and there has never 
been a war in which the other side, who fights to 
the death against these methods, has had a nobler 
r61e to play. 

We English began well. We entered the field in 
the first instance for our Allies. Our own shores 
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were not invaded. We fought for otir friends 
whose territory was attacked. We entered the 
fight on behalf of the honour due to our pledged 
word to Belgium. Our motives were noble and 
unselfish. We entered it to save the weak from 
the tyranny of the strong. Our soldiers are now 
fighting, not for Enghsh ambition or selfish na- 
tional gain, but for others and for the cause of 
justice. 

Now there is a certain craven evil spirit abroad 
which, instead of putting heart into our soldiers 
in their dreary and hard task, decries the soldier's 
calling as simply evil and unchristian. This spirit 
would paralyze the efforts of our men at the Front 
by maintaining that to kill the enemy is a wicked 
thing. The men who say this describe themselves 
as lovers of peace. We are to stand aside, forsooth, 
and see helpless women and children murdered, see 
whole nations annihilated by their stronger neigh- 
bours, and we are to call this zeal for peace. And 
we are to have such tenderness for the villains who 
are doing these things on the ground that we must 
love all our fellow-men, that we are not to raise our 
hand against them. We are to regard the triumph 
of unchecked tyranny as the triumph of peace ! 

This theory is foolish, cowardly, and immoral. 
It is all three. I do not know which it is most. 
It is foolish because, instead of helping to put an 
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end, as it professes, to the horrors of war, it 
increases those horrors. For if the pagan militar- 
ism of Prussia found few or none to oppose it 
strenuously by force of arms — and there would be 
only a few if pacifism spread widely — ^its horrors 
would become tenfold, and its influence would 
be rampant because it would be unchecked. It 
would encourage the worst features of war. It 
would end in enslaving the whole world. It would 
lead to the tmdisputed prevalence of just those 
exhibitions of selfishness, cruelty, and treachery 
which I said at starting made this war one of the 
most awful things in history. 

Again, pacifism is cowardly. The pacifist 
professes to be too good to fight, but nobody will 
believe him. It is wholly incredible that moral 
scruples can suffice to make men stay their hand 
while the oppressor destroys the defenceless. No 
man of courage could act thus. If I see a big boy 
bullying a small boy unmercifully, and I tell my 
friends that though I regret it I cannot interfere 
because I think it wrong to fight, who will believe 
me? People will say I am afraid of the big boy. 
Pacifism is an excuse invented to conceal funda- 
mental cowardice. 

Moreover, the theory is profotmdly immoral. 
It leads to the undisputed triumph in the world of 
the evil cause. It would create a world in which 
might would be right — ^almost a hell upon earth. 
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To invoke Christianity on behalf of pacifism is 
to read the Gospels with one eye. It is quite true 
that our Lord held it up as a high ideal that a man 
should submit without complaining to wrongs done 
to himself, but it is a totally different thing to 
submit to wrongs against others or against the 
whole community, or to evils which would lower 
the standard of morals throughout the world. 
When the money-changers perverted the Temple 
from its true character as a house of prayer, our 
Lord did not meekly sit down or profess Himself 
to be too good or too proud to fight them. He 
drove them out by force. It is true that He said, 
"If a man strike you on the right cheek, turn the 
left," but He also said, ''I am come not to bring 
peace, but a sword. " 

''A soldier," wrote Cardinal Newman, ''comes 
more nearly than a king to the pattern of Christ. 
He not only is strong, but he is weak. He does 
and he suffers. Half his time is on the field of 
battle, and half of it on the bed of pain. And he 
does this for the sake of others ; he defends us by it ; 
we are indebted to him; we gain by his loss; we are 
at peace by his warfare. " 

This is a contrast to the emasculated Christi- 
anity of the pacifist. 

In point of fact, on this earth the principal 
mission of Christianity is warfare. Perfect peace 
comes only in heaven. Here below Christianity 
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is a constant warfare against the enemies of true 
peace, against wickedness in others, but also in our- 
selves, with a view to securing that triumph of 
justice and righteousness which is the only condi- 
tion of such peace as the world can know. That is 
Christian pacifism — ^it seeks peace, not by remain- 
ing passive before great wrongs, but by resisting 
evil, oppression, and slavery. Thus war becomes 
the road to peace. The Christian is not one whit 
behind the pacifist in his horror of war. The 
Litany of the Middle Ages prays God to deliver 
us from the three great objects of horror — ^the 
plague, famine, and war. The Christian ideal is 
a kingdom of peace. But it holds that peace can 
only be permanent where justice reigns. And we 
cannot secure true peace unless we fight against 
the oppressor. A just war against him is the only 
road to peace. 

Terrible though war is, Christianity holds that a 
world in which oppression is triumphant would be 
more terrible. The Christian's ideal of what is 
most terrible is found in the undisputed rule of the 
strong oppressor, and this is almost the beau idSal 
of the pagan warrior theory of German militarism 
in its most naked form. The Christian ideal of 
the noblest work on earth is the defence of the weak 
and the righting of the wrongs of this world — just 
the work of the Christian soldier in a righteous war. 
Martial oourage and relentless warfare are enlisted 
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on the side of an ideal of peace and justice. The 
Christian warrior fights, not because he idealizes 
war, but because he idealizes the reign of righteous- 
ness and true peace, which can only be won in an 
evil worid by warfare against the powers of evil. 

This explains something at first sight perplexing. 
We are conscious of something noble in war — in the 
self-sacrifice and devotion to a cause which it 
involves. Yet we ask. How can so awful a process 
as the systematic killing of your fellow-men have 
in it a noble element ? The answer is f oimd in the 
Christian ideal that a just war is a fight against 
slavery and tyranny and on behalf of a lasting 
peace. The Christian soldier kills his foe as the 
minister of God*s vengeance on selfish oppression. 
He has no more personal animosity than the hang- 
man who is the minister of the law against the evil- 
doer. He fights, but his endeavotir is not to 
promote anything so terrible as war, but to de- 
stroy its sources in putting an end to injustice. For 
this he risks his own life. The self-sacrifice, the 
devotion to something beyond the individual life, 
to a great cause, the power to rise above social 
comforts, we all intuitively admire in war. Such 
virtues the Prussian militarist rightly idealizes, 
but while he devotes them to selfish national 
ambition and to the glorification of war in itself 
they are found by the Christian soldier in the 
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unselfish battle for right and justice and as the 
condition of lasting peace. 

Pacifism is, then, a Ubel on Christianity. It 
banishes from it the noble indignation which 
avenges the wrong, and makes it tame and spirit- 
less rather than heroic and inspiring. **Be ye 
angry, and sin not. *' 

In this matter we have a great deal to learn from 
the Middle Ages, when Christian principles per- 
meated the ideals of civilization. The great 
enterprise of the Crusades developed the con- 
ception of the hero of chivalry, the Christian 
knight. He fought for a holy cause — not for 
selfishness or national ambition, but to win the 
Holy Sepulchre from the infidel. Our civilization 
is so diflEerent that we could never renew this at- 
tempt in its literal form. But we can learn much 
from the spirit which it generated in the knight — 
the spirit which made warfare holy and made the 
warrior the beau idSal of Christian virtue. The 
knight was pledged to the highest ideals of imself- 
ishness by the oath taken in the ceremony of his 
investittire,. which was a religious ceremony in the 
eleventh century. It was preceded by a fast, a 
solemn confession, and a midnight vigil followed 
by the reception of Holy Communion. The new 
knight offered his sword on the altar to signify his 
devotion to the Chtirch and determination to lead 
a holy life. The sword had a benediction pro- 
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noiinced over it, and was girded on by the highest 
ecclesiastic present. The title was conferred by 
binding the sword and spurs on the candidate, after 
which a blow was dealt him on the cheek or 
shoulder as the last affront which he was to receive 
unrequited. He then took an oath to protect the 
distressed, maintain right against might, and 
never by word or deed to stain his honourable 
character as a knight or a Christian. A knight 
might be degraded for the infringement of any part 
of his oath, in which case his spurs were chopped off 
with a hatchet, his sword broken, his escutcheon re- 
versed, and some religious observances were added 
during which each piece of armour was taken off 
in succession and cast from the recreant knight. 

Christian chivalry, then, destroyed among the 
old pagans and among the Prussians the absolute 
divorce between the heroism manifest in war and 
the Christian yearning for peace and mercy. In 
place of glorifying, as Homer does, the pitiless soul 
of the warrior, it held up pity for the weak and 
oppressed as the very motive force of military 
courage. Cruelty and treachery, which the pagan 
warrior regarded as necessary — ^for his one aim 
was victory at all costs — were the antithesis 
to the Christian warrior's ideal. His word was 
his bond : his first duty to defend the weak, to free 
the oppressed. The pacifist's view — ^peace at 
any price — and the Prussian militarist's view 
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— ^which glorifies relentless war — ^were alike re- 
jected by him. Chivalry did not idealize war 
with its horrors like the Prussian. It idealized 
peace as much as the pacifist, but it refused to 
cry peace where there is no peace. And it ideal- 
ized the heroic struggle on behalf of peace. It saw 
that the aggressions of cruelty and oppression 
often made a theory of peace at any price synony- 
mous with cowardice, that so-called peace might 
mean the triiamph of injustice. The wrongs of 
an evil world can often only be righted by force of 
arms. In a ruder society, like that of the Middle 
Ages, this was more obvious than it is at present, 
but nevertheless it is equally true now. It is the 
presence of force in the backgroimd that gives 
power to the law. In the last resort the soldiers 
are called out to keep order. 

This noble ideal of Christian courage dwelt ever 
before men's minds, though passion led, of course, 
to excesses and made men often tmtrue to their 
ideal. It remained for the German of our day to 
hold up those excesses as the true ideal, and to call 
upon soldiers to aim at being robber knights and 
recreant knights, who cared nothing for truth and 
honour, but only for plimder. We have at this 
moment the amazing spectacle of a great military 
nation glorying in the violation of the knightly 
oath of their ancestors, and deliberately accepting 
and glorying in the disgrace attaching to the 
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nation as it sojourns in a strange land, stricken 
with poverty, exiled from home. Or we go to 
the hospital and find our soldiers worn out and 
sad. Such experiences may almost overwhelm us. 
And we see no daylight — ^no end to this long weary 
struggle which is robbing England of the flower of 
her manhood. 

The object of these meetings is to put into those 
who come to them some of that greatness of heart 
which should triumph over these paralyzing re- 
flections, and make their work easier and more 
successful. A great heart, great courage, can tri- 
umph over all the trials life can bring. Even 
the old pagan poet Horace, who lived before the 
deeper hopes raised by Christianity of a better life 
in which injustice will be redressed, testified to 
the imconquerable courage of the righteous man 
who holds to his purpose, justum et tenacem pro- 
positi virum, and declared that if the world were 
broken in pieces and fell upon such a man, the ruin 
might crush him, but could not terrify him. Great 
courage, the realization of a great and inspiring 
cause, is equal to any trial that life may bring. 
To a small heart, to a man of little faith, of little 
love, every trial seems great ; to a great heart, to a 
man of great faith and cotu'age, the worst trials 
seem endurable. Our allies the French have 
expressed this in a proverb : Pour un petit ccsur tout 
est grand, pour un grand cceur tout est petit. I 
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want, then, to try and express for myself and for 
all of tis some of the thoughts which may help to 
give us the grand ccsur, the great heart, the great 
faith, the great love, the great courage, which 
this terrible crisis demands. 

The exceptional awfulness of this war is for us 
the cause of inspiration for exceptional enthusiasm. 
What is exceptional is not the acts of f rightfulness, 
but the avowed policy. Not the disregard of 
treaties, but its defence by Treitschke and the 
Chancellor. Not the slaughter of civilians, with 
no military advantage, but the refusal to disavow 
it, the calm determination to repeat it. Not the 
existence of national ambition, but the deliberate 
sacrifice of all moral principles whidh might impede 
its successful gratification — the allowing national 
aggrandizement absolutely to absorb the whole 
energies of a nation as the one national aim, 
and to excuse all crime conmiitted on its behalf. 
The acts we excuse in barbarians — on the grotmd 
that they lack the reflection and self-control which 
civilization brings — ^have been done with the 
premeditation and cold deliberation of a highly 
civilized race. What is so awful is the deliberate 
rentmciation of the high ideals in war and diplo- 
macy which centuries of Christian civilization 
had established. "There is nothing,'* they say 
in effect, "for us to justify, and nothing for us to 
explain away. Every act, of whatever nattire, 
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was of the essence of the knightly ideal. And it 
was, we cannot doubt, an ideal as often realized 
as our present ideal of a gentleman. In both 
cases the ideal is frequently disregarded, but it is 
also often attained and still generally reverenced. 
Chaucer described the men and women he actually 
knew. His account of the knight has often been 
quoted, but it cannot be omitted from any dis- 
cussion of mediaeval chivalry : 

A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To ryden out, he lovede chivalrye — 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie. 



And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
He never yit no vilonye ne sayde 
In al his lyf , tmto no maner wight. 
He was a verray parfit gentil knight. 

The Christian knight, then, whom Chaucer knew, 
though his bravery and prowess were not one whit 
behind those of Homer's heroes or of otir Prussian 
foes, yet he could be as gentle as a woman. He 
never bullied those weaker than himself; never 
broke his word ; never was discourteous to those of 
lower station, and was always the defender of 
freedom against oppression. Truth, Honour, 
Freedom, Courtesy — we could not now better sum 
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up our watchwords than by this list of the virtues 
of Chaucer's knight. 

You will tell me that the chivalrous knight was 
an ideal often not realized. There were robber 
knights in the Middle Ages. There were scenes 
of terrible carnage in the Crusades. True enough. 
But then it stood out as the inspiring pattern. 
This is what in better moments men loved and 
admired and aimed at. Ideals are in the long nm 
very potent. Chaucer's knight and Malory's 
knight stood as a picttire inspiring the youth of 
those times to deeds of valour and mercy. And 
now there stands among the Teutons the ugly 
theory of frightfulness naked and imashamed, a 
hide^s idol. Lviting worshippers in the holy name 
of patriotism. In both cases the ideal held up as a 
model to all has been realized by many. Chaucer's 
knight lived as certainly as the officers live who 
carry out the policy of ** frightfulness." And 
TommyAtkLns has much of Chaucer's knight in him. 

One more point. The international brother- 
hood among mediaeval knights, again, lessened the 
ruthlessness of war. Every knight had a sacred 
character which was respected by his enemy. 
This sentiment was cemented when they were 
brothers in arms fighting tmder the banner of the 
Cross. The Crusades imparted to war a higher 
ideal than national ambition. They fought for a 
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saxxred cause, not for selfish or national or ambi- 
tious aims. And the comradeship among the 
knights of Christendom remained as a permanent 
result. Both the ideal cause and the resulting com- 
radeship ennobled warfare. The relentless de- 
termination to exterminate the foe where national 
ambition is the sole motive for fighting is tem- 
pered by the sense of comradeship in aims, of 
common ideals, of respect for the knightly enemy, 
of the consequent duty of generosity and fair play 
— a sense that honour is nobler than success, and 
that even victory is too dearly bought at the price 
of honour. Fame in the eyes of all Christendom 
as a loyal and honourable Christian warrior was 
a strong incentive in the battles of the thirteenth 
century. This was forfeited by flagrantly treach- 
erous conduct, which made a knight worthy of 
degradation. We see still in Tommy Atkins a 
keen sense that he wants to play the game fairly 
according to the recognized rules. Prussianism 
has proved itself wholly indifferent to the verdict 
of any international tribunal. It holds up no 
ideal of loyalty and honour between combatants 
which may temper the hate which a war of rivalry 
between two nations naturally arouses. The 
standards of chivalry meant the presence of a cer- 
tain conscience in war, which, however often it was 
set at nought by passion, did occasionally assert 
itself. The Prussian theorist is busily employed in 
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rooting it out. And he has succeeded remarkably 
well. 

In conclusion, I want to urge that all of us, you 
and I, and our workers at the Front and at the 
hospitals, should each do his part, having before 
us that ray of divine light which Christianity 
shed on Chaucer's knight, who fought because he 
''loved truth, honour, freedom, and courtesy/' 
I want you all to feel that it is a great opportunity 
in one's life to have to take part in such a struggle. 
That what we are fighting for is nothing less 
than the freedom, the honour, and the eventual 
peace of the world. We are fighting to save 
the ideals of civilization from destruction, to 
secure freedom from oppression, to prevent 
civilization from reverting to the barbarism and 
selfishness froni which Christianity partially re- 
deemed it, and to bring back the reign of those 
high ideals without which life knows no true 
happiness. 

No peace can come for mankind, no happiness 
can come while selfish motives are allowed to 
predominate in the world. That is the root of the 
matter — imselfishness. And I would remark that 
we must get rid not only of the tyranny of German 
selfish ambition, but of selfishness at home. Why 
was it that the strikes in Wales were allowed so 
seriously to interfere with the great work of 
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supplying mumtions for our men? It was the 
selfishness of class interest, of which those con- 
cerned ought to be bitterly ashamed. It is true 
that the national selfishness of the Germans more 
than all things led to this war. But at the same 
time the individual Germans showed an imselfish 
devotion to the cause of their nation which should 
put our Welsh strikers to shame. Let us not be 
ashamed to admire or to imitate otu* enemies in 
self-denying devotion to a common cause. But 
let that cause be not national selfishness and greed 
at the cost of treachery and falsehood and cruelty, 
but national honour as a contribution to inter- 
national brotherhood and the well-being of the 
whole world. Let our national aim be unselfish 
as well as our individual action. 

The work we are doing each in his own sphere is 
for the common good ; it is mainly tmselfish. Thus 
it is work which actually cultivates that very spirit 
of imselfishness which is the one hope for the 
future of civilization. Let any one who helps in 
this war keep before his mind's eye the inspiring 
vision of a future kingdom of peace, which, indeed, 
we can never fully realize on earth, but which, 
taught by the horror of a war due to selfishness, 
we may learn to approach through imselfish devo- 
tion. So fought, the war will be its own cure. 

Selfish men are often cured by learning the awf til 
consequences of their action. Let us trust that 
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this war will be an object-lesson in the conse- 
quences of selfishness to the nations, and will 
help to bring about a reign of peace and brother- 
hood — ^not less patriotism, but a patriotism which 
prefers national honour to victory through dis- 
grace. 

One last word. We fight not against the Ger- 
man or the Austrian or the Turk, but against the 
evil spirit which has possessed nations and indi- 
viduals. Those low ideals of which I have spoken 
are the inspiration of an evil spirit. We fight to 
exorcise that spirit, to free the hearts of men and 
nations from its domination, to implant in all the 
true spirit of God, the noble ideals of justice, hon- 
our, and brotherhood. I say again the enemy is 
so terrible and the aim so great that there has not 
been a nobler fight since the world began. 



AN INTERIM RELIGION^ 

BY 

DR. L. P. JACKS 

There is a peace of God that passeth under- 
standing; and there is a strife of God which 
passeth understanding no less. ReUgion is privy 
to the secret of both, but has no hold on either 
until the other is also within its grasp. Apart 
from the peace of God, the strife of God has neither 
motive nor end; apart from the strife, peace is a 
slumber of the soul. 

Fatally defective is that view of religion which 
regards it as solely concerned with the possession 
and enjoyment of peace. It has taken a false 
measure both of the facts of the world and the 
nature of the soul. Equally defective and not 
less fatal is the opposite view, that the Lord is a 
man of war. Both are one-sided and corrupting; 
they are seen to be so by their moral fruits. The 
frtdt of the first is Britain as she was before the 
war, full of idle dreams and discontent. The fruit 

' Reprinted by the author's kind permission from the Hibbeti 
Journal for April, 1916. 
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of the second is Germany as she was then and is 
now. 

There is a good pacifism and a bad. There is a 
good militarism and a bad. Britain, before the 
war, was deeply wounded by bad pacifism, whose 
ideal is the undisturbed enjoyment of the good 
things of life. Germany remains the victim of bad 
militarism, whose ideal is the domination of force. 
Both ideals are false and poisonous. 

Bad militarism and bad pacifism are natural 
enemies : the one is the beast of prey and the other 
is the quarry. Good miUtarism and good pacifism 
are in league for a common object, which is the 
education of men and nations. Their nature is 
not to fight one another, but to make war together 
on the bad varieties of each. 

The true warrior is the best exponent of peace ; 
and the true pacifist is the only man who has 
grasped the necessity and high meaning of war. 
It is the same man playing different parts; the 
noblest men and the noblest nations invariably 
play them both. The mere pacifist, on the other 
hand, is the worst enemy of peace, because he 
degrades its nature; the mere miUtarist is the 
worst exponent of war, because he fights without 
a moral aim. 

Religion alternates between the preaching of 
peace and the preaching of war ; nor could it preach 
the one tmless it preached the other also. Let 
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any one who doubts this try the experiment of 
expurgating the Bible in the* interests either of 
war or peace. That the Bible would be wholly 
misrepresented by a collection of its warlike 
passages will scarcely be doubted. But a collec- 
tion of its pacific passages would be equally mis- 
leading. The same holds of any one of its parts. 
A pacifist Psalter would do no less violence to the 
spirit of Hebrew religion than would an anthology 
of the fighting Psalms so dear to the Ironsides. 
"I will lay me down in peace, for thou, Lord, 
makest me dwell in safety": "Blessed be the 
Lord my rock who teacheth my hands to war and 
my fingers to fight." These sajrings do not 
contradict each other; they explain each other. 
In the New Testament, also, peace and war' are 
interdependent. The "non-resistance" sajdngs 
of Christ, torn out of the context of a life which 
resisted evil to the uttermost, would be meaning- 
less. In St. Paul there is the same paradox, the 
same truth. His "peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost" is an empty abstraction imless we re- 
member those "weapons of our warfare, which 
are mighty before God to the casting down of 
strongholds. " All these were both pacifists and 
fighters, and their effectiveness in the one part 

' Noi the kind of war which ends in making speeches and 
leaves a man with his skin whole and the breath in his body 
— for more speeches. 
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is the measure of their effectiveness in the other. 
The movement between peace and war is the 
"diastole and systole" of the religious heart. 

The religion of peace cannot hold its ground un- 
less it is prepared, when occasion arises, to trans- 
form itself into the religion of strife. That such 
occasions do arise is a fact written large in all 
moral experience. They are the moments, famil- 
iar I suppose to most of us, when a man must say 
to his soul, "Fight now, fight to the uttermost, 
resisting, it may be, even unto blood, or peace shall 
never visit thee any more. " They occur to com- 
munities also, but at rarer intervals. They are 
the moments when nations and empires are put to 
the test; when they must prove, by the tenor of 
their response, what vocation they have in the 
moral order of the world, or whether they have 
any vocation at all. When this happens reUgion 
tmcovers its other face. The peace of God which 
passeth understanding summons its partner in the 
education of the soul — the strife of God which 
passeth understanding also. 

My thesis is that such an occasion is before our 
country and our AUies at the present moment. 
By the action of our opponents this conflict has 
been raised, for us, to the highest level. Not by 
making war — which in the abstract is no crime — 
but by the aim and method of their warfare they 
have identified their cause with naked evil, thereby 
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giving the war such a character that all who oppose 
them become, in the act, defenders of the Right. 

Far be it from me to say that we as a nation are 
better fitted than others to play that part. There 
is nothing in our history, nothing in our national 
character, to suggest that we, and we alone, are 
the chosen champions of the Good. The part 
falls to us from the conditions of the conflict as 
the enemy has determined them. Whether or 
no we are worthy to play it our conduct must 
decide: enough that it has fallen to us; enough 
that the war is become, through the act of the 
enemy, a phase of the Eternal Conflict, and that 
no doubt remains on which side we stand. Once 
let that be fully realized and our strength will be 
doubled; our power to endure unto the end will 
become a certainty. For the prosecution of the 
war will be thenceforward a religious act. 

Such it is rapidly becoming : but it was not so at 
the first. Through the long months of the war our 
national psychology has been moving onwards 
from dim and uncertain beginnings to a dear and 
definite climax. It is still too early in the day to 
tell the story in full, for the end is not yet. But 
enough has been revealed to show that we are in 
the presence of a genuine spiritual drama played 
out in the soul of a nation. Only as a drama can 
the story be fitly told; and so one day it will be — 
when the dramatist arises who can handle such a 
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theme. All that can here be attempted is to indi- 
cate, with the f aiUngs incident to the vision of an 
individual, some of the periods and turning-points 
of this remarkable history. 

Since the outbreak of the present war it has 
been found necessary to write many books, 
pamphlets, and articles to explain to the British 
people what they are fighting for. I say it has 
been found necessary; and this necessity is not 
altogether to the discredit of the British. Only a 
people which, having lost its self-respect, had 
grown incapable of respecting others could have 
penetrated the aims of Germany offhand. The 
British, though far from innocent, are not that 
kind of people. 

It may be said without extravagance that the 
British long ago acquired enough decency as a 
people to take decency for granted in the other 
peoples whom they regarded as their partners in 
the work of civilization. This may have been 
imprudent, but it was not disgraceful. When a 
man of seemingly high character, an honoured 
neighbour of long standing, turns violator and 
attacks the decent woman who Uves next door, 
what wonder if at the first she fails to imderstand 
the object of her assailant? There is a moment 
of bewilderment, of incredulity, of inability to 
grasp the situation, before she can realize her peril. 
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A like interval of moral unpreparedness prevented 
the full plain truth from dawning on many of our 
countrymen during the early stages of the war. 
And therefore it was necessary for our statesmen, 
our publicists, our thinkers, and some of our 
preachers, to tell us, and again to tell us, what 
we were fighting for. It was to our damage as a 
belligerent that all this was necessary; but was it 
not also something to our credit as a people ? 

I admit that we ought to have known that the 
rulers of Germany were preparing to attack us. 
We ought to have known that the final objective of 
their ambitions was to overthrow the Empire and 
to seize the spoils. We are much to blame that 
we had to wait for the outbreak of war before 
discovering that Germany, as represented by its 
Government, is a predatory Power. We were 
amply warned. But even if we had known our 
danger — as Lord Roberts knew it, as Mr. Blatch- 
ford knew it — and even if we had made ready 
to defend our national existence, we should still 
have been unprepared for this war, such as it has 
turned out to be. We should still have had to 
wait for the discovery that behind the attack on 
the British Empire lay a deeper design, which was 
nothing less than the overthrow of the moral 
foundation on which Western civilization has 
been built up. By individual writers in Germany 
this object had indeed been clearly avowed. 
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Under the guise of a new philosophy of the State 
they had sought to revive that foul ambition of 
barbarism which prompts a nation to build up its 
own greatness on the ruin and abasement of its 
neighbours. But their utterances were treated, 
not unnaturally, as the ravings of madmen. That 
the Government of any civilized Power should 
identify itself with such an aim was inconceivable. 
What man in his senses could foresee, or be 
expected to foresee, that Germany, with the 
approval of her intellectuals, would deliberately 
plunge the world into war in the name of a creed so 
transparently insane? Nobody knew, moreover, 
or could have known that she was ready to base her 
conduct in war on a code of ethics which has never 
yet been acknowledged by man, nor practised 
anywhere, unless it be in the nethermost pit. 
Nobody knew, and nobody would have believed, 
no matter how great the evidence, that the rulers 
of an enlightened people, backed by divines and 
professors of morality, were capable of resolving 
to impose this ethic by force of arms and make it 
the basis of a new ** civilization.** Yet such we 
now know to be the fact. Germany herself has 
revealed it, by word * and by deed. For this no- 
body was prepared, or could be prepared. It is a 
new thing imder the sun. 

< For evidence on this point see the article by Herr Harden 
printed at the end. 
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Naturally we were slow to understand the 
situation with which we had to deal. There was 
a considerable number of Britons — the present 
writer was one of them — who owed, and were 
never ashamed to confess, a vast intellectual debt 
to Germany. The humblest worker among the 
things of the spirit was a sharer in that debt. To 
all such it seemed impossible that in any final 
sense Germany could be the foe even of our own 
nation. The quarrel was on the surface. It was 
the fruit of an intoxication, a fit of temporary 
insanity; and we knew, or thought we knew, 
enough of the better mind of Germany to fed 
confident that this would presently reassert itself 
and right reason prevail. We remembered our 
German friends. For many months a feeling of 
unreality restrained us. It caused us to make 
reservations, perhaps imspoken reservations, to 
the doctrine that we were wholly in the right and 
our enemies wholly in the wrong. We entered 
into the fight, but we entered with a certain re- 
luctance of the spirit. We gave our sons to the 
armies; but our hearts protested against it as a 
hideous necessity, and we said to one another, 
**Alas! alas!" To many of us it was no joyful 
sacrifice, for the cause that demanded it was not 
perfectly self-evident, but a thing to be argued 
and decided by a balance of considerations. At 
certain points, to be sure, the situation admitted of 
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no debate, except by sophists. Such was the 
violation of Belgium, the immediate casus belli, 
which was clearly a crime, and a crime of the first 
magnitude, if anj^hing in this worid ever was. 
But the total quarrel, as developed from that 
point, was immense and complicated; it embraced 
questions which have been encumbered with con- 
troversy since men and nations began to reflect 
on their conduct: so that to many minds, which 
were just as well as patriotic, the war presented 
itself not as a clear-cut opposition of right and 
wrong but as a conflict of two opposing rights. 
There was thus a problematic element in the situ- 
ation: some said so without disguise, risking the 
danger; while a far greater number who felt the 
problem, prudently, and wisely as it has turned 
out, held their peace. Let it be confessed without 
shame, but rather with pride, that for a long period 
the mind of serious and thoughtful people, though 
pledged to the struggle, was not perfectly at ease 
with itself. The will which carried them on fell 
short, by a little, of being the will of the whole man, 
of the whole nation. Something was holding them 
back — ^it may have been no more than a lingering 
scruple, but powerful enough in its cumulative ef- 
fect to prevent the tide of the nation's energy and 
resolution from reaching the fulness of its flood. 
The time was yet to come when the last scruple 
could be flung to the winds; when the man of good- 
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will could boldly and finally turn his back on the 
paradox of his position and joyfully oflfer himself, 
body, soul, and spirit, to the service of the Catise. 
Had the Germans been as subtle as some 
imagine them they would have masked their 
purpose, even though the wearing of the mask had 
put them under the necessity, so irksome to them, 
of fighting clean. They would have kept good 
men in England incredulous, bewildered, and 
careless until it was too late to recover the lost 
groimd. They would have reserved their crimes 
for the last act of the drama. But they did other- 
wise. They began in Belgium with an orgy 
of treachery, cruelty, and bestiality such as the 
modem world has never seen. Amid the plaudits 
of their intellectuals they shattered the monuments 
of a civilization nobler than their own. They sank 
the Lusitania and bombarded defenceless towns 
on the English coast, and their professors and 
divines said "Well done." They stood by, ap- 
parently approving, while their allies, the Turks, 
murdered a million Armenians in cold blood. 
Little by little the truth was dawning upon us. 
Little by little : for the fact was so monstrous and 
incredible that repeated demonstrations left us 
like men struggling with a bad dream. Some 
still refused to believe. They kept on repeating 
the old legend : "This is not the true Germany, but 
some false usurper of her name. " 
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Then they killed Nurse Cavell. Measured by 
the scale of the general bloodshed and brutality 
this was a little thing. But its moral significance 
was immense. It drove the lesson home — "the 
little more" that was needed to render our illumi- 
nation complete. It was the key to Germany's 
poUcy of crushing the weak. It awoke our slug- 
gish imagination. It was a simimary revelation 
of the whole meaning of Germany's part in this 
war, clear as the sun in heaven, the sophistries by 
which it was defended only serving to put the final 
seal to our conviction that the work we have to 
resist and overthrow is, from first to last, the 
devil's. And much has happened since which 
repeats the same tale. 

By a few people the legend of a true and a false 
Germany is still repeated, and will be to the end : 
but it coimts no longer as a moral factor in the 
struggle. Whether or no a better Germany exist, 
the fact remains that it has failed to appear, failed 
to make its voice heard on the stage of this conflict. 
It has capitulated to the Germany which made 
the war, which has prosecuted the war with cal- 
culated disregard of himian rights, which killed 
Nurse Cavell. The "true Germany" may now 
vindicate its own character if it can. The vindi- 
cation is no longer any part of our business. For 
us the only Germany that now exists is the 
Germany whose nature is expressed by deeds such 
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as these, and whose aim in the war, as avowed by 
herself, is the sjmonym for that which stands ac- 
cursed in the eyes of humanity. By what means 
she has forced her better mind to acquiesce in 
these things matters not now. Enough that she 
has done it. The character in which she chal- 
lenges the world is one she has chosen for herself. 
Be it unto her even as she wills! 

Thus at last the eyes of the doubting have been 
fully opened and we recognize what it is that calls 
us to battle. It is naked evil, shorn of the trap- 
pings which disguise it with the appearance of 
Good. It is no longer Germany, whom it were 
childish to hate, but a power behind her which has 
made her its victim and tool ; a power we do hate, 
and must hate so long as we continue to be men 
and are capable of loving its opposite. We know 
what we are fighting against, and we know what 
we are fighting for. Knowing it, we make our 
resolution. Our cities are turned into arsenals; 
our peaceful coimtry becomes a camp; in every 
town and village we see the preparations and the 
wreckage of war — ^and the conscience of the nation 
cries out, " So be it, and so let it be, till the work is 
done!" 

If there is a being who, on receiving the challenge 
of evil, refuses to fight, that being has forgotten his 
nature. Not all the forces of the world are man's 
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coaxijutors or his fellows : one of them is his oppo- 
site and enemy, and it is precisely in exercising 
resistance to its opposition that man comes most 
fnlly to himself. By the innermost definition of 
his nature he is a fighter against evU. I say a 
fighter, and mean it Uterally. With naked evil 
there is no other way. Reason and persuasion are 
out of the question, for the essence of evil is that 
it refuses to hear reason and cannot be reasoned 
with. He who thinks otherwise is in danger of 
missing his human vocation. By leaving things to 
right themselves, or by trusting to the power of 
persuasive words, he may even betray the cause for 
which man came into the world. 

Name it as you will, there is a power which is not 
amenable to peaceable entreaty, to the persuasions 
of reason, to the influence of noble character or 
personality. Christ encountered it when he faced 
the tempter, when Judas betrayed him for thirty 
pieces of silver, when the mob crucified him instead 
of Barabbas. Nurse Cavell encountered it in the 
men who slew her. It exists in nature ; it enters 
into man, and there are times when it dominates 
his will. At the present moment it has foimd an 
exponent in the policy and deeds of the German 
Government, and, above all, in the reasons given 
by Germans both for the policy and the deeds. The 
Zeppelins which kill our women and children are 
its messengers, and we might as well reason with 
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the bursting bomb as with the power that sent it 
forth. 

Such is evil. It is that which declares its own 
nature by the terms in which it challenges its 
opposite. It is an ultimatum and a bribe ; a threat 
of destruction to them that resist and a promise of 
the kingdoms of the world to them that bow down. 
Mingled with good it is often hard to recognize ; but 
when pure and unadulterated no man can mistake 
it for anything else, for it is simply the opposite 
of himself and declares itself as such. Here is an 
tmmistakable sample : 

Hymn of the German Sword ' 

**It is no duty of mine to be either just or com- 
passionate; it suffices that I am sanctified by my ex- 
alted mission, and that I blind the eyes of my enemies 
with such streams of tears as shall make, the proud- 
est of them cringe in terror under the vatdt of heaven. 

**I have slaughtered the old and the sorrowful; I 
have struck oflE the breasts of women; and I have run 
through the body of children who gazed at me with the 
eyes of the wounded lion. 

"Day after day I ride aloft on the shadowy horse 
in the valley of cypresses; and as I ride I draw forth 

>I found this in the FaXi Mall Gazette for October 7, 191 5. 
The Berne correspondent of that paper states that "the com- 
position appeared in Leipzig a week or so ago, and has already 
run into half a dozen editions." Further inquiries have con- 
firmed its genuineness. 
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the life blood from every enemy's son that dares to 
dispute my path. 

"It is meet and right that I should cry aloud my 
pride, for am I not the flaming messenger of the Lord 
Almighty? 

"Germany is so far above and beyond all the other 
nations that all the rest of the earth, be they who they 
may, should feel themselves well done by when they 
are allowed to fight with the dogs for the crumbs that 
fall from her table. 

"When Germany the divine is happy, then the rest 
of the world basks in smiles ; but when Germany suffers, 
God in person is rent with anguish, and, wrathful and 
avenging. He turns all the waters into rivers of blood." 

K that is not evil, the genuine brew of hell, then 
no such thing as evil exists. To take it otherwise 
is to abolish the distinction between evil and 
good, and to leave us utterly indifferent whether 
the German or any other "sword" dominates the 
world. 

Thanks to utterances such as this, of which there 
have been many, and to a long succession of deeds 
to correspond, our last hesitations have vanished. 
Our interpretation of Germany — the Germany 
with which we have to do — is clear and irrevocable. 
We admit her greatness. We are not blind to her 
military achievements. We recognize the organi- 
zation and driving power. But these only serve 
to stamp more clearly the character of the foe 
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that threatens us. They are precisely what we 
should have to expect if the forces arrayed against 
us were the armies of the enemy of mankind, who- 
ever or whatever that may be. 

If there are any who still hesitate while yet 
believing that religion involves the assertion of the 
will against this enemy, I would venture to ask them 
this question : When, if not now, do they propose to 
begin ? What clearer sunmions to show their faith 
by their works do they expect to receive than that 
which is calling to them at the present moment? 
What greater enormities of human conduct are 
they waiting for? What stronger proof do they 
want that the hour when the soul must put on its 
armour has arrived? If we cannot hear the 
summons in the present event, is any event con- 
ceivable in which we should hear it? Surely we 
may answer: If not now — never! 

When Bunyan's Pilgrim encountered ApoUyon 
in the Valley of Humiliation he might have argued 
thus: **This person looks imcommonly like the 
Evil One. But what if, in so naming him, I am 
merely yielding to the biassed judgment of a bel- 
ligerent? It may be that, for all his black looks, 
my opponent is a very worthy gentleman. Obvi- 
ously, he so regards himself. Obviously, also, he 
has a very low opinion of me. What if his opinion 
of me is nearer the truth than mine of him ? Say 
what you will, he is an active, enterprising, in- 
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genious fellow. Perhaps I shall be well advised 
in waiting for some blacker apparition than this 
before drawing my sword." 

So Christian might have mused, if time had been 
given him. But time would not have been given ; 
for, long before his musings could be concluded, 
ApoUyon would have hewn him to pieces. And 
Christian would have deserved his fate. 

From now onwards till the work be finished 
nothing else really matters. At last we imder- 
stand the Cause, and we know that if this is 
defeated life would be intolerable. No sacrifice 
can be too great to avert the disaster; no period 
of endxirance can be too long; no strain on our 
tenacity can be too severe. We throw everything 
into the scale: our wealth to the last penny; the 
treasxires of Empire ; the garnered fruits of progress ; 
the last oimce of mental and moral energy; the 
loss of oxir noblest and best; our own lives as a 
matter of course. For we are fighting against an 
enemy whose triimiph would be the defeat of our 
sotds ; and the vow has been vowed that he shall not 
prevail. 

That is now the religion of an ever-growing mul- 
titude of men and women throughout the Empire 
— the expression of the supreme duty; and what 
nobler thing can religion ever be ? It is a religion 
which no doubts assail; and into which a man 
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can pour the full flood of the soul's energy without 
one hesitation. Not often is it given to a great 
nation to see before it a commanding duty which 
shines as clear as the day. Oxir response to it is 
the resurrection of the national soul — ^long asleep. 
I write with deliberation when I say that we are 
fighting hell. What hell has meant to the vulgar 
concerns us not ; but all that hell has ever meant to 
minds conversant with the tragedy of life is repre- 
sented, embodied, realized in the power that we are 
fighting today. Cruelty and treachery are only 
the superficial manifestations of its nature. The 
essence lies in the directing niind. Beginning with 
a doctrine which subtly confuses the distinction 
between right and wrong, it grows, through ever 
bolder perversions, into a State-philosophy in 
which right and wrong are transposed, and moral 
reason turned into an instrument for the advocacy 
and justification of crime. This is the very Genius 
of the Pit ; the spirit which proves every object of 
desire save the worst to be illusion ; the parent of 
all sophistries and lies ; the arch-enemy of mankind, 
doubly dangerous by its appeal to something 
intensely active in himian nature ever3rwhere, 
but held imder restraint wherever man has learnt 
to know himself. Once let this spirit prevail, and 
there is an end to the hopes of the world. Its 
victory is the defeat of all that the ages have 
struggled to accomplish. 
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The religion of calmer times — ^the religion of love 
and peace — ^is not endangered by this temporary 
transformation into something of sterner quality. 
Rather will it be invigorated and revived; it will 
be shorn of the empty verbalisms that obscxire its 
essence; it will return, enriched and ennobled, to 
every son of man who held not back when the call 
went forth to come to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. There is a new wisdom growing in 
these Islands: not the wisdom which arises from 
union merely, for men may be united in evil as 
well as in good, but the wisdom which arises in 
union for the highest of aims; the wisdom bom 
simidtaneously in millions of hearts when a nation 
resolves to die rather than suflfer the wrong to 
prevail. By this wisdom all our creeds and profes- 
sions will hereafter be tested. The only people 
who will have a right in the coming years to preach 
the gospel of love and peace will be those who can 
give a good answer when the question is asked: 
"What were you doing in the Great Day?" 

Let us, then, have no more complaining of our 
lot! Let us thank God that, since the great trial 
was to come, we are alive to share its actual perils 
and possible glories. It will be a glad thought 
hereafter to all of us who survive that we were 
fotmd worthy to stand in the breach — that the 
trial came to us and not to our posterity. Welcome 
the hour which tests the manhood of this nation 
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to the uttemiost ! Welcome the call to show our- 
selves worthy of the great mheritance our fathers 
have bequeathed to us ! Welcome the opporttmity 
of proving the words we have so often uttered, that 
there are things dearer than life! Welcome the 
summons which brings us face to face with the 
business for which men were created ! 

How poor is the life to which that summons 
never comes! How demoralized the life whose 
highest service to the things of the spirit has 
consisted in their profession and their eulogy! 
Doubtless there are occasions which give an 
individual man, in the course of his normal experi- 
ence, many an opening for practising the self- 
surrenders of the spirit. But now the occasion 
is offered to a whole nation all at once. That 
is a different and rarer thing; and out of it there 
arise revelations, revivals, resurrections, new 
births of the soul. 

In the period preceding the war we were drifting 
away from all these splendid possibilities. We 
were growing unworthy of otu: mighty Empire, 
whose profound significance we had so long ignored. 
It was there for our benefit, for our glory, for our 
enrichment — so too many of us thought. Seldom 
did we pause to reflect that to no nation, however 
proud its history, are such trusts continued tuiless 
it can prove itself worthy to fulfil them. 

I can imagine nothing worse for my native land 
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than another century of such a life as we were 
living before the war. Before the end of it we 
should have gone to pieces, and it would have 
needed no attack from without to lay our Empire 
in ruins. A shock was necessary to bring us to our 
senses and to send our quacks to the right-about. 
It came in a forni for which we were ill prepared. 
It has come, and how good a thing it is to see so 
many proofs that the spirit which can answer the 
summons is not dead ! Many of us feared it was. 
But now our fears have vanished, and we see the 
dawning of a better day, not for oxirselves alone, 
but for all mankind. 

Translation of Herr Harden's Article in "New 
York Times," December 6, 1914 

** Cease the pitiful attempts to excuse Germany's 
action. No longer wail to strangers, who do not care 
to hear you, telling them how dear to us were the 
smiles of peace we had smeared like rouge upon otir 
lips, and how deeply we regret in our hearts that the 
treachery of conspirators dragged us unwilling into a 
forced war. . . . That national selfishness does not 
seem a duty to you, but a sin, is something you must 
conceal from foreign eyes. . . . Cease also, you popu- 
lar writers, the degraded scolding of enemies that does 
not emanate from] passion but from greedy hanker- 
ing for the applause of the masses, and which continu- 
ally nauseates us amid the piety of this hour. That 
our statesmen failed to discover and foil shrewd plans 
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of deception is no reason why we may hoist the flag of 
most pious morality. Not as weak-willed blunderers 
have we undertaken the fearful risk of this war. We 
wanted it. Because we had to wish it and could 
wish it. May the Teuton Devil throttle those whin- 
ers whose pleas for exctises make us ludicrous in these 
hours of lofty experience ! We do not stand, and shaD 
not place ourselves, before the court of Europe. 
Germany strikes. If it conquers new realms for its 
genius, the priesthood of all the gods will sing songs of 
praise to the good war. . . . We are waging this war 
not in order to punish those who have sinned, nor in 
order to free enslaved peoples and thereafter to com- 
fort ourselves with the tmselfish and useless conscious- 
ness of our own righteousness. We wage it from the 
lofty point of view and with the conviction that 
Germany, as a result of her achievements and in 
proportion to them, is justified in asking, and must 
obtain, wider room on earth for development and for 
working out the possibilities that are in her. The 
Powers from whom she forced her ascendency, in spite 
of themselves, still live, and some of them have 
recovered from the weakening she gave them. . . . 
Now strikes the hour of Germany's rising power. 

**Not only for the territories that are to feed their 
children and grandchildren is this warrior host now 
battling, but also for the conquering triumph of the 
German genius, for the forces of sentiment that rise 
from Goethe and Beethoven and Bismarck and Schiller 
and ICant and Kleist, working on throughout time and 
eternity. . . . In order that that spirit might conquer 
we were obliged to forge the nughtiest weapons for 
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it. . . . The fashioning of such weapons was possible 
only because millions of industrious persons with 
untiring and unremitting labours, transformed the 
poor Germany into the rich Germany, which was then 
able to prepare and conduct the war as a great industry. 
. . . To be *tmassailable* — ^to exchange the soul of a 
Viking for that of a New Yorker, that of the quick pike 
for that of the lazy carp whose fat back grows moss- 
covered in a dangerless pond — that must never become 
the wish of a German. And for the securing of more 
comfortable frontier protection only a madman would 
risk the life that is flourishing in power and wealth. 
Now we know what the war is for: not for French, 
Polish, Ruthenian, Lettish territories; not for billions 
of money; not in order to dive headlong after the war 
into the pool of emotions and then allow the chilled 
body to rust in the twilight dusk of the Deliverer of 
Races. No! To hoist the storm flag of the empire 
on the narrow channel that opens and locks the road 
into the ocean. " 

6. 



HOW WE STAND NOW 

BY 

PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY 

A FEW weeks ago I was giving a lecture to a certain 
Scandinavian society, and was asked after the lec- 
ture to sign my name in the society's book. As I 
looked through the names of the previous lecturers 
who had signed, I noticed the signature of Maximil- 
ian Harden. I inquired about his lecture — ^it was 
given before the war, in 1913 — ^and heard that it 
had been splendid. It had in the first place lasted 
two hours — a dangerous excellence — and had dealt 
with Germany's Place in the Sim. The lecttirer 
had explained how Germany was the first of na- 
tions in all matters that really coimt : first in things 
of the intellect, in Wissenschaft, science, history, 
theology ; first socially and politically, inasmuch as 
her people were at once the most enlightened and 
most contented, the freest and best organized 
and most devotedly loyal; first in military power 
and in material and commercial progress ; most of 
all first in her influence over the rest of the world 

' Lecture delivered at King's College, London, June 5, 1916. 
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and the magic of her incomparable Kultur. She 
needed to expand and was boimd to expand, both 
in Europe and beyond Europe. This could be 
achieved without difficulty ; for Europe was already 
half conquered, and England had been very oblig- 
ing in the matter of colonies. So far the first hour 
and a half; then came the climax. This expan- 
sion would be of little use if it were obtained by 
mere peaceful growth. Germany's power needed 
a stronger foundation. It must be built on a 

pedestal of war and "cemented with blood and 

* 99 
iron. 

This lecture, if it cotdd be imearthed, would form 
a curious comment on Harden's recent utterances 
in favour of peace and goodwill; but that is not 
what I wish to dwell upon. I want merely to take 
this doctrine as a sort of text, and carefully to con- 
sider its implications. I do not say for a moment 
that it is, or ever was, the doctrine of all Germany ; 
but it is, I think, the doctrine that has prevailed. 
It is the doctrine of Bemhardi — a writer by no 
means so negligible as some critics have tried to 
make out. It is the doctrine of that very remark- 
able German Secret Paper which appears as No. 2 
in the French Yellow Book. It is the doctrine of 
the leading German intellectuals represented by 
Rohrbach or by Naumann. And, what is more 
significant, it seems to me to be the doctrine gener- 
ally held by pro-Germans in neutral coimtries. 
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Such pro-Germans seldom discuss the negotiations 
of 1914 or the responsibility for the war. They 
take the bold line that Germany is the finest na- 
tion in the world, and has a right, by war or other- 
wise, to seize the first place. They tacitly accept 
the doctrine of Harden's last half -hour, except, of 
course, that where Harden expected to achieve his 
end by one short and triumphant war, they now, 
with Dr. Rohrbach, only expect to realize their full 
hopes ''in this war, or the next, or the next, or the 
next after that " ! 

Now what is our answer, speaking — ^if we can — 
not as indignant Britishers, but as thinking men 
who try to be impartial — what is our answer to 
Harden's claim? If Germany is really so superior 
to other nations — ^and she can make out, or could 
before the war make put, a rather plausible case — 
ought we to check her? Ought we to strengthen 
a comparatively backward Power, like Russia, 
against her? 

Surely otir reply is quite clear. If Germany is 
what she claims to be, she will get her due place by 
normal expansion and development. If she is 
growing in wealth, in poptdation, in material, intel- 
lectual and spiritual power — ^no one wiU say she is 
hampered by tmdue modesty or lack of advertise- 
ment — she will inevitably gain the infiuence she 
demands; she was already gaining it. We do not 
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stand in her way except as legitimate rivals. We 
have not balked her colonial expansion ; we agreed 
with her about the Bagdad Railways. But if, to 
make her claim firmer, she insists on war; if she 
seeks to build her empire upon innocent blood, then 
both as a rival nation valuing our own rights and 
as civilized men in the name of outraged himianity, 
we meet force with force. We will show this 
empire which demands a foundation of blood and 
iron that blood at least is a slippery foundation. 

So much for the first question suggested by my 
text; now for a second. How does the existence 
of this doctrine and the fact of its wide acceptance 
bear upon the question of Peace? Have we blim- 
dered into this war, through the folly of our Gov- 
ernments, with no fimdamental quarrel? Or are 
we confronted with a deliberate policy — a policy 
backed by an army of ten to twelve millions, which 
we cannot tolerate while we exist as a free nation? 
It seems to me clear, and ever increasingly clear, 
that the governing forces in Germany are fighting 
in the spirit of Harden's speech, to creat a world- 
power which shall be, in the first place, hostile to 
ourselves, and, in the second place, based on prin- 
ciples which we regard as evil. 

The ideal has been most clearly expressed in 
Naumann's remarkable book Mitteleuropaj and in 
the immense discussion to which that book has 
given rise. Some German critics think that Nau- 
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mann is too moderate in the East, some that he 
unduly neglects the colonies. But in general there 
emerges from the whole discussion the dear ideal 
of a tmited Empire reaching from Antwerp to Bag- 
dad, dominated, organized, permeated, and trained 
for war by the German General Staflf, developed 
economically by German trusts and cartels. It is 
the ideal of Rohrbach and the intellectuals who 
write in " Deutsche Politik. " It is implicit in the 
old speeches of the Kaiser and Prince von Bulow. 
It is implicit equally in the recent speech of the 
present Chancellor, insisting that "any possible 
peace" must be based **on the war situation as 
every war map shows it to be. " 

The war situation on land already gives Ger- 
many her empire of Mitteleuropa! Her armies 
reach now from Antwerp to Bagdad, from Riga 
to the frontier of Egypt — that frontier which Rohr- 
bach describes as the throat of the British Empire, 
to be held always in Germany's grip. The col- 
onies are gone ; true. But if Germany is sufficiently 
strong in Europe, it is a maxim of German policy 
that colonies can be recovered. 

A critic may say: ''But this impUes annexation, 
and the whole principle of annexation is being 
vigorously repudiated in Germany." Quite true. 
It is being repudiated ; and not only by the social- 
ists, but by many bourgeois politicians and pro- 
fessors. There has been a curious imanimity. 
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these last weeks, in the repudiation of the annexa- 
tion policy. What is the explanation of a phe- 
nomenon which seems so strangely, so suspiciously, 
gratifying? 

Remember Austria before the war! She was 
willing to guarantee the territorial integrity of 
Serbia. She did not wish to annex territory; no, 
she wanted a Vassal State. That is the clue to the 
problem why Rohrbach and Harden want no an- 
nexation, why even the Chancellor is willing to 
consider a policy without annexation. Germany 
has no need of annexations if she can end this war 
as a conqueror, alone and supreme against a world 
in arms. 

The Chancellor has explained that he is content 
not to annex Belgium provided he can have guar- 
antees that Germany shall have her '*due influence 
in Belgium. ^^ The same ''due influence," I pre- 
simie, which she now possesses in Turkey and Bul- 
garia, neither of which countries she has annexed. 
The same due influence which she will inevitably 
have, if peace is made on the basis of the present 
military situation, in Greece, in Rumania, in 
Sweden. And who imagines, after that, that Den- 
mark or Holland can hold out? Peace on the 
basis of the present military situation establishes 
at a blow the empire of Mitteleuropa, and presents 
the professional German war-mongers with another 
successful war. 
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Let us here consider another objection. "If 
Germany is to gain this position by mere prestige, 
without any annexation," it may be suggested, 
"does she not clearly deserve it? Are we not 
wrong to object to it?" I answer. No, she does 
not deserve it, and we have the right to object. 
She claims that prestige on the grotmd that she 
has won the war ; and that, we maintain, is a false 
ground, because she has not won the war. We 
mean to see whether she can win. An interesttag 
object-lesson is now being worked out before the 
eyes of the smaller nations, those semi-dvilized 
Balkan and Asiatic communities who have had so 
little experience of honest politics and such abun- 
dant experience of international scoundrelism. 
They are waiting to see whether the last word of 
political wisdom is to be found in the way in which 
Germany treated Belgitim, and Austria treated 
Serbia, and both Powers treated the unhappy 
Balkan States at the time of the last Balkan War. 
They are waiting to see whether it is safe and wise 
to plot evil, to lie, to prepare, to spring upon your 
prey ; or whether the great mass of decent htmian 
society is in the long run strong enough to beat 
down any nation that plays the assassin against its 
fellows. 

That is how the knowledge of this policy bears 
on the question of Peace. A great Scandinavian 
shipbuilder the other day told me that he had one 
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word of advice, and one only, to give us about the 
war. ''Beat Germany this time," he said, ''for, 
if you do not, next time she will beat you." 

I will ask you now to face with me a third ques- 
tion, suggested not so much by Harden's actual 
speech as by the tone of my own criticism of it. 
I think Harden's program wicked; I regard the 
political action and the whole manner of thought of 
the German leaders as both treacherous and cruel ; 
I think and speak of it with indignation, and so do 
you. Now have we any right to that tone ? 

I met in France lately an old friend of mine, who 
told me in a genial way that all such indignation 
was hypocrisy, pure hypocrisy. "Germany was 
perfectly right in all she had done, and if we had 
been clever enough to think of it we would have 
done the same. " And he challenged me with cer- 
tain quotations from English and American writers 
which I will put before you in a moment. 

Now we all know that our indignation is not 
hypocritical. Whether warranted or not, it is 
perfectly sincere. There is no question of that. 
But I wish, before answering my friend in detail, 
to make one frank admission. Our moral indig- 
nation is not hypocritical ; but I admit that it is a 
dangerous state of mind. As soon as we begin to 
have that kind of feeling towards any national or 
personal enemy, a feeling of indignant scorn for \ 
someone else coupled with a conviction of our own i 
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great superiority, it is dangerous: we ought in- 
stantly to collect ourselves and bear in mind at 
the least the possibility that, ''but for the grace 
of God, there go we and there goes Great Britain. " 

'*If we had been clever enough we would have 
done the same'*: let us see what, in this respect, 
Germany did. She forced on Europe a war that 
could have been easily avoided; she broke her 
treaty in a peculiarly treacherous way; she 
trampled on international law; she practised de- 
liberate ''frightfulness" on the civil population in 
Belgitim and Northern France ; she twisted all the 
rules of war towards less chivalry and greater 
brutality; she slew unarmed civilians wholesale 
with her submarines and Zeppelins ; and, if we are 
adding up her list of crimes, we should not forget 
the most widespread and ghastly of all, her de- 
libate starvation of Poland and her complicity in 
the imspeakable horrors of Armenia. 

Would we, could we, as a nation, ever have done 
these things? No one who knows England will 
really argue that we would actually have done 
them. But let us go further. Do we habitually 
harbour principles and use arguments which would 
justify our doing such things if circtimstances 
tempted us that way? As a nation, I am clear that 
we do not; but I must face some of my friend's 
quotations. 

As for the general theory: well, our late Field 
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Marshal, Lord Roberts, was a great and chivalrous 
soldier, admired and loved by his fellow-country- 
men. Yet it seems that in his Message to the Na- 
tion he defibiitely praises and recommends for our 
imitation the doctrines of General Bemhardi, and 
particularly admires the German Government for 
pouring scorn on President Taft's proposals for 
arbitration treaties (pp. 8, 9). Well, I confess I 
wish Lord Roberts had not written thus. My 
defence must be the rather speculative one, that I 
do not believe he really accepted the doctrines 
that he seemed to preach. At any rate, you will 
not find anywhere in his long military life that he 
practised them. 

Again, when we speak of ** scraps of paper" I 
find that a certain EngUsh soldier, a member of 
my own clan, too, has expressed his opinions about 
them even more vigorously than Dr. Bethmann- 
Hollweg. He is speaking of our seizure of the 
Danish fleet in 1807. ''Nothing has ever been 
done by any other nation more utterly in defiance 
of the conventionaUties of so-called international 
law. We considered it advisable and necessary 
and expedient, and we had the power to do it; 
therefore we did it. Are we ashamed of it? No, 
certainly not. We are proud of it. '' The writer 
is Major Stewart-Murray in The Future Peace of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The history, of course, is incorrect, 
the language is muddled; but the writer's general 
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meaning is clear enough. And it is certainly not for 
him to throw stones at professed treaty breakers. 

My friend's next quotations are from Mr. Homer 
Lea. Now I do not feel myself responsible for Mr. 
Homer Lea, because after all he is American, not 
English. But certainly, to judge by the quota- 
tions, his principles would warm the hearts of 
Attila or Admiral Tirpitz. They would not, I 
think, have appealed to General Robert Lee, and 
I am certain would have horrified Homer. Even 
that most sinister sentence with which the horrors 
of Belgium were justified — ^the maxim that an 
invading army should "leave the women and child- 
ren nothing but their eyes to weep with" — even 
that was not the invention of the Teutons. It was 
welcomed and carried into practice by them ; but 
its invention belongs to an American General, and 
it has been quoted with admiration by certain 
English writers. 

Lastly, let us take two statements of what I may 
call the mystical creed of militarism. I want you 
to guess which of the two is German and which 
English. "War gives a biologically just decision, 
since its decisions arise from the very nature of 
things." And, again: "War is the divinely ap- 
pointed means by which the environment may be 
readjusted till 'ethically fittest* and 'best' be- 
come synonymous." Which of those two is 
German? Which is the more remote from good 
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sense? Which the more chaxacteristic in its mix- 
ture of piety and muddle-headedness ? Well, I 
don't know what your guesses are, but the first is 
from Bemhardi, and the second from Colonel 
Maude, on War and the World's Life, 

In Punch last week there was a cartoon repre- 
senting a blundering Teutonic giant with a spiked 
dub, advancing under the motto, ''Weltmacht oder 
Niedergangr* Naturally, when any person is 
kind enough to give the rest of the world that 
choice, we all unanimously say '' Niedergang, if 
you please." Yet I find in the book of a well- 
known and kindly and learned English writer the 
statement that **a choice is now given to England, 
a choice between the first place among nations and 
the last ; between the leadership of the human race 
and the loss of Empire and of all but the shadow of 
independence." 

Of course, one sees more or less what he means ; 
but why exaggerate? Why insist on ** leadership 
of the human race " ? Why express the policy you 
advocate in terms which must necessarily exasper- 
ate Russia, France, the United States, and all the 
other great nations ? Is that the way to get allies 
among nations of whom each one considers itself 
as good as you? Is it the spirit in which to con- 
duct decent diplomacy, the spirit in which to deal 
fairly and reasonably with the other members of 
the great fraternity of Europe ? 
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What, then, is the answer to my friend's chal- 
lenge? I confess myself still unshaken by it. We 
must admit that these militarists, these enthusi- 
astic spumers of international law, these eloquent 
would-be torturers of civil populations, these re- 
jectors and despisers of arbitration and peace, do 
exist among us; they exist among us, but, thank 
Heaven and our own common sense, they do not 
control our Government. They are not England. 
In Germany they have controlled the Government. 
And the world has seen the fruit of their principles 
when carried into action, in all its horror and all 
its helpless futility. 

Plato always insisted — ^you will excuse a Greek 
scholar for once referring to Plato — on the great 
complexity of human character. It is never One; 
it is always a mass of warring impulses; and his 
solution of the problem presented by that inward 
war was to maintain the character as an "aris- 
tocracy,'* in which the best forces should be upper- 
most and the lower ones beaten down. The same 
rule should apply both to the individual and the 
State. I believe that — ^in Plato's sense of the 
word, which is, of course, quite different from its 
ordinary modem meaning — we do possess in 
Great Britain such an ** aristocracy. " Our better 
natures on the whole rule our public action; we 
give our national confidence to our better men. 
We have behind us a very great tradition. In 
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peace we are the most liberal and the most merdf til 
of all great Empires; in war we have Napoleon's 
famous testimonial, calling us **the most consist- 
ent, the most implacable, and the most generous 
of his enemies. *' It is for us to keep up that tradi- 
tion, and I believe that the men who rule us do 
keep it up. The main effort of the nation is high 
and noble, but in the strain and anxiety of this 
long war one becomes conscious of the struggle 
towards expression of something lower, something 
mean, angry, intemperate, hysterical, slanderous 
. . . the barbarian slaves, as Plato would put it, 
clamouring that the city itself shall be governed 
by barbarian slaves. 

I take one case, not mentioning names, because I 
do not wish to attack any individual, from The 
Times of one day in May. The children of in- 
terned aliens are fed by the Boards of Guardians 
on workhouse principles. With the rise of prices 
an increased grant was necessary, and was applied 
for by the Local Government Board. (It re- 
mained considerably lower than the allowance for 
the children of our own soldiers and sailors.) A 
certain Member of Parliament asked Mr. Mc- 
Kenna if, before sanctioning the grant, he would 
give due consideration to the increasingly bad 
conditions imder which British civilians were now 
forced to live at Ruhleben. — Mr. McKenna: The 
proposals of the Local Government Board have 
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already been approved. In their treatment of 
prisoners and other enemy aliens in this country, 
His Majesty's Government are guided by the dic- 
tates of htimanity and the principles of the Hague 
Convention. — ^Another Hon. Member: Before the 
right hon. gentleman sanctions the increase, will he 
ascertain what grants are being given to the child- 
ren of interned British prisoners in Ruhleben? — 
Mr. McKenna : I do not think the two cases can be 
weighed one against the other. No matter what 
other Governments may do, this Government will 
continue to be actuated by the principles of hu- 
manity. — ^The Hon. Member: How does the right 
hon. gentleman expect to get better treatment for 
British prisoners in Ruhleben if he gives everything 
with both hands to the children of interned Ger- 
mans here? — Mr. McKenna: I do not think my 
hon. friend states the case quite fairly. We believe 
ourselves bound by certain principles — ^the niles of 
the Hague Convention. We have acted honestly 
and fearlessly in conformity with those rules, and 
I hope the House will support the Government in 
so doing. (Cheers.) 

I choose this incident, not from any wish to 
attack the Hon. Members involved, one of whom 
I know to be a quite kindly person, but because it 
just illustrates my argument. It shows a bad and 
foolish and un-EngUsh impulse struggling to ob- 
tain power and being very properly crushed. No 
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reasonable person really unagines that cutting 
down the food of these children below what the 
Guardians think necessary will help us in the faint- 
est degree to win the war; and, above all, that is 
not the way in which Great Britain makes war, 
or, please God, ever will make war — ^by starving a 
lot of little enemy children whom we happen to 
have in our hands. 

I wonder sometimes that people, especially 
people who write letters to newspapers, seem to 
have so little pride in their country. I suppose 
there is some psychological luxury in making vin- 
dictive suggestions of this kind, or in spreading 
wild accusations against one's leaders. But it is 
the sort of luxury that ought to be strictly cut 
down in time of war. It is misleading to other 
nations; and, with public servants as with others, 
you do not get the best work by incessant scolding. 
For my own part, I am more proud of Great Brit- 
ain than ever in my life before, and that largely 
because, in spite of this froth or sctim that some- 
times floats on the surface, she is fundamentally 
true to her great traditions, and treads steadily 
under foot those elements which, if they had con- 
trol, would depose us from being a nation of ''white 
men," of rulers, of gentlemen, and bring us to the 
level of the enemy whom we denounce, or of the 
"lesser breeds without the law. " 

Probably many of us have learned only through 
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this wax how much we loved our coimtry. That 
love depends, of course, not mainly on pride, but 
on old habit and familiarity, on neighbourliness 
and memories of childhood. Yet, mingling with 
that love for our old country, I do feel a profound 
pride. I am proud of our response to the Empire's 
call — a response absolutely unexampled in history, 
five million men and more gathering from the 
ends of the earth; subjects of the British Empire 
coming to ojffer life and limb for the Empire, not 
because they were subjects, but because they were 
free and willed to come. I am proud of our soldiers 
and our sailors, our invincible sailors ! I am proud 
of the retreat from Mons, the first and second 
battles of Ypres, the storming of the heights of 
Gallipoli. No victory that the future may bring 
can ever obliterate the glory of those days of dark- 
ness and suffering ; no tomb in Westminster Abbey 
surpass the splendour of those violated and name- 
less graves. 

I am proud of our men in the workshop and the 
factory, proud of our men and almost more proud 
of our women — ^working one and all day after day, 
with constant overtime and practically no holidays, 
for the most part demanding no trade safeguards 
and insisting on no conditions, but giving freely 
to the common cause all that they have to give. 

I am proud of our political leaders and dvil 
administrators, proud of their resource, their de- 
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votion, their unshaken coolness, their magnanim- 
ity in the face of intrigue and detraction, their 
magnificent interpretation of the nation's will. 
I do not seek to palliate mistakes or deprecate 
criticism, so long as it is honest and helpful criti- 
cism. But when almost every morning and evening 
newspapers professing to be patriotic pour in their 
attacks on these men who are bearing our burden — 
attacks which will wither away and vanish with 
our first big victory — I will venture to state one 
humble citizen's opinion: that, whether you look 
at the Head of the Government or whether you 
look at the great Secretaryships and Administra- 
tive Offices, from the beginning of the war till now, 
I doubt if at any previous period of English — I am 
not sure that we might not even say of European 
— ^history you will find a nation guided by such a 
combination of experience, high character, and 
commanding intellectual power. 

A few days ago I was in France in the fire-zone. 
I had been at a field dressing-station, which had 
just evacuated its wotmded and dead, and was 
expecting more ; and, as evening was falling, full of 
the uncanny strain of the whole place and slightly 
deafened with the shells, I saw a body of men in 
full kit plodding their way up the communication 
trenches to take their place in the firing trench. I 
was just going back myself, well out of the range 
of guns, to a comfortable tea and a peaceful even- 
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ing ; and there, in trench after trench, along all the 
hundred miles of our front, day after day, night 
after night, were men moving heavily up to the 
firing-line, to pay their regular toll of so many 
killed and so many wounded, while the war drags 
on its weary length. I suddenly wondered in my 
heart whether we or our cause or our country are 
worth that sacrifice; and, with my mind full of 
its awfulness, I answered clearly. Yes. Because, 
while I am proud of all the things I have mentioned 
about Great Britain, I am most proud of the dean 
hands with which we came into this contest, proud 
of the Cause for which with clear vision we un- 
sheathed our sword, and which we mean to main- 
tain unshaken to the bitter or the triumphant end. 



THE DESIRE OF CIVILIZATION FOR THE 

REIGN OF LAW 

BY 

PROFESSOR RAMSAY MUIR 

The attempt to establish the reign of law in inter- 
national relations is, like every other human en- 
deavour, conditioned, though not determined, by 
history; and it is only when we have grasped the 
significance of past attempts in this direction, the 
extent to which they have succeeded, and the rea- 
sons for their failures, that we shall be able to dis- 
cuss with any confidence the possibilities of the 
future. But all interpretations of historical facts 
are liable to be disturbed by the special bias of the 
interpreter. There are two kinds of bias in the 
interpretation of past endeavours towards inter- 
national organization which are peculiarly danger- 
ous. One is the bias of the cynic, the other the 
bias of the sentimentalist ; and they are dangerous 
because both equally deny all value and reality 

» Lecture delivered at King's College, London, on June 19, 
19 16. The argument here developed with extreme brevity is 
more fully worked out in the author's Nationalism and Inter' 
naUonaUsm (Constable). 
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to the achievements of the international move- 
ment in the past, and both lead us to an equally 
hopeless conclusion. 

The bias of the C3n[iic is fairly represented by the 
doctrine of Treitschke, which unhappily represents 
the mind of modem Germany, as it gathers up and 
expounds the traditional attitude and principles of 
the Prussian state ; it is the doctrine that in the last 
resort Force has always been, and will always be, 
the one dominant fact in hirnian affairs, whether 
within the state or in the relations between states. 
Holding this doctrine, Treitschke and those who 
think with him naturally see no binding force in 
international law, and deny it the very name of 
law, because it does not rest upon Power ; naturally 
also, they take no interest in, and have no patience 
with, the attempts which have been made to es- 
tablish the reign of law in the relations between 
states. They simply disregard all that has been 
done in this field, and thus leave out of account an 
important body of facts which do not accord with 
their doctrine. 

The bias of the sentimentalist leads him to an 
equally hopeless conclusion. Passionately desiring 
the reign of justice upon earth, he is led, by the con- 
trast between his dreams and the facts, to thiiik of 
the whole of modem history as one long unrelieved 
anarchy, which has reached its culmination in the 
hideous outburst of this war. He can only explain 
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it by the theory that all governments and all 
peoples have in fact been swayed, as Treitschke 
asserts that they must be, by the belief that brute 
force is the only determining factor in international 
relations; and accordingly, like Treitschke, he 
wholly disregards every evidence that men and 
states have in fact striven to establish the reign of 
law, and striven not wholly in vain. An excellent 
example of this type of thought is-provided by Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson's earnest and plaintive little 
book, The European Anarchy. Ever since the end 
of the fifteenth century, he tells us on his first 
page, ** international policy has meant Machi- 
avellianism, " or the disregard of aU moral consid- 
erations; and this has been true equally of all 
states and of all eras. There has been, in his view, 
no sort of endeavour to escape from the anarchy, 
and certainly no sort of progress in this endeavour. 
And at the close of his book he assures us that an 
all-but-universal opinion still accepts this state of 
things as natural and inevitable. "Most men," 
he says, "believe, feel, or passively accept that 
power and wealth are the objects states ought 
to pursue; that in pursuing these objects they 
are bound by no code of right in their relations 
to one another; that law between them is, and 
must be, as fragile as a cobweb stretched before the 
mouth of a cannon ; that force is the only rule and 
the only determinant of their differences ; and that 
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the only real question is when and how the appeal 
to force may most advantageously be made. ** 

Thus the cynic and the disillusioned senti- 
mentalist arrive at the same conclusion. The 
only difference between them is that the senti- 
mentalist sincerely desires a change, while the 
cynic does not. But the sentimentalist's only hope 
is that there may take place some miracle of con- 
version among all the rulers of the world, or some 
still greater miracle of swift imorganized co-opera- 
tion among all peoples, whereby it shall be brought 
about that a single controlling authority, represent- 
ing all peoples, shall enforce the rule of law among 
them. But if it be true that all governments, 
however organized, have equally and always left 
the moral factor out of consideration in their mu- 
tual relations, then such a hope must indeed be 
visionary. 

The sentimentalist view of international rela- 
tions is a curious reproduction of Hobbes's old 
hypothesis regarding the condition of men before 
the origin of the state. Before the state existed, 
says Hobbes, men were in a state of nature, which 
was a state of ceaseless war, until they agreed to set 
up a common authority. Mr. Dickinson, indeed, 
definitely refers to the Hobbes parallel, and speaks 
of states as being in the state of nature in regard 
to one another : in order that they may escape from 
this chronic state of war he postulates as necessary 
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just such a sudden unanimous resolve on the part 
of states as Hobbes postulated on the part of the 
mdividuals forming the state. Though Hobbes, 
tmlike Mr. Dickinson, did not assert that his hy- 
pothesis represented actual historical fact, yet his 
reasoning was largely invalidated by the too sharp 
antithesis which he drew between the utter anarchy 
of his state of nature and the absolute sovereignty 
of law which he attributed to his organized state. 
He did not realize that the state does not come sud- 
denly into being, but is for ever in a condition of 
becoming; and that the substitution of the rule of 
law for brute force as between individuals does not 
take place at a single stroke, but passes through 
many gradual stages. But if this misconception 
largely vitiated the political thought of Hobbes, 
who only adopted it as a hypothesis, how much 
more must the precisely parallel misconception 
vitiate the thought of otu* sentimentalists, who 
adopt it as an actual statement of historical fact! 
It simply is not true that all states have been 
governed, in their mutual relations throughout 
the modem era, by purely Machiavellian or non- 
moral considerations. It is not true that there has 
been no difference, in this respect, between the 
attitudes of the various states. It is not true 
that most men have always believed, and still be- 
lieve, that states ''are bound by no code of right 
in their relations to one another. " The falsity of 
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these pessimistic condtisions of the sentimental- 
ist ttimed cynic is demonstrated on every page 
of modem history. International co-operation, 
throughout the modem age, has been "in a state of 
becoming/* Not merely philosophers, but the 
despised politicians, have striven after the estab- 
lishment of the rule of law in inter-state relations.. 
They have achieved successes far more consider- 
able than is generally recognized. These suc- 
cesses have been possible because the judgment 
and conscience of civilized humanity have in- 
creasingly supported such endeavours. And it is 
just because this is so that we have a right to be- 
lieve in the ultimate triimiph of the reign of law. 
But we shall only be able to hasten this triumph if 
we study and understand what has already been 
done, and especially if we profit from the lessons 
which can be learnt from the failures of the past. 
Our sentimentalist tells us that it is only by accept- 
ing his view of European history that we shall be 
able to act wisely in the future. The answer is 
that if his view is just, there is no hope for the 
futtire. But his view is not just. Throughout 
modem history the intellect and the conscience of 
Western civilization have continually shown that 
they felt the need to establish the rule of law in the 
relations of states. Some of their greatest en- 
deavours have been baffled; but for all that there 
has been steady progress. 
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It is true that one of the distinctive features of 
the modem age has been the ahnost complete dis- 
appearance of the ideal of a world-state, enforcing 
peace and law upon the whole of civilization, which 
the Roman Empire had realized, and to which the 
Middle Ages pathetically and persistently climg. 
But what was the prime cause of this ? It was not, 
as our sentimentalists suppose, the confirmed 
Machiavellianism of governments and peoples: 
it was the growth of the conception of nationality, 
a conception peculiar to the modern age of Western 
civilization. This it was which* broke down the 
arbitral authority of the papacy, hitherto the ex- 
ponent of the common conscience of Christendom ; 
this it was which destroyed for ever the possibility 
of a single world-state. Nearly all the wars of the 
modem age are to be attributed directly or in- 
directly to the influence of the national idea. 
During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, indeed, the nations were largely tm- 
conscious of the force that was impelling them ; but 
in the nineteenth century the nationalist move- 
ment became entirely self-conscious, and every war 
of the century can be directly traced to it. It is, 
then, the working out of the national principle 
which has, more than an3rthing else, broken up 
the unity of Europe, rendered difficult the estab- 
lishment of a common system of law, and turned 
the history of the modem age into a story erf almost 
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uninterrupted waxiaxe. Yet who will deny that 
the birth and development of the national idea 
have led to the enrichment of civilization? The 
national idea has been the source of the progressive 
character of European life, which has been due to 
the life-giving contact and rivalry of distinct types 
upon a common basis of moral and political ideas. 
It has given to the state a far firmer basis of unity 
than it has ever possessed before. And it has 
rendered possible the growth of self-governing 
institutions, which have never really existed, and 
perhaps can never successfully exist, except in 
commtmities bound together by those conscious 
ties of affinity which make nationhood. These 
have been gains which were not purchased too 
dearly even by the all but unceasing strife that 
formed the birth-throes of the nation-states. 

The growth of the national idea destroyed the 
old ideal of the world-state. But it did not de- 
stroy, though for a time it inevitably weakened, 
the desire of men to see the reign of law established 
throughout the civilized world. Only it gave to 
this desire a new form. Gradually the cosmopol- 
itan aim gives place to the international aim : the 
idea of a world-state imposing a single law upon 
the whole of civilization gives place to the idea of 
a voluntary co-operation among independent and 
equal nation-states. And this is at once a nobler 
idea, and one infinitely more difficult to realize; 
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just as the idea of self-government by the co- 
operation of free citizens is nobler and more diffi- 
cult to realize than the idea of despotic authority. 
This new conception of internationalism is to be 
seen slowly growing in influence from the sixteenth 
century onwards; we shall later see something of 
the modes in which it expressed itself. But the 
essential point is that internationalism implies 
nationaUsm : internationalism cannot fully triimiph 
tintil nationalism has fully triumphed, and so long 
as there remained any large part of Europe where 
the national principle had not obtained its fulfil- 
ment, no effective international organization was 
even possible. Every advance made in the crea- 
tion of free nation-states was therefore an advance 
towards internationalism, even though it was 
made at the cost of war and the disregard of exist- 
ing treaty settlements. 

This may seem a mere paradox. But it is not so, 
as may be seen from one outstanding fact. Every 
scheme of a fixed international organization for the 
maintenance of peace has rested upon the assimip- 
tion that the territorial distribution of Europe at 
some arbitrarily fixed date could be guaranteed 
as permanent. This was the basis of Sully's Grand 
Design at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and of St. Pierre's Project of Permanent Peace at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. It was 
necessarily the basis also of the great experiment 
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of the League of Peace at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, which invited every European 
state to guarantee the inviolabiUty of the treaty 
settlement of 1815, and constituted an alliance of 
the Great Powers to prevent any infraction of this 
settlement. It is the basis, finally, of the vague 
proposals which President Wilson laid before the 
world the other day, when he proclaimed the 
willingness of the United States to join a League of 
Peace which should forbid future war by guaran- 
teeing the permanence of the territorial arrange- 
ments to be made at the end of the present war. 
Now the danger of any such arrangement is that 
the settlement upon which it is based may not be 
a just or satisfactory settlement, and in that case 
the attempt to make it inviolable will be resented 
by those to whom it does injustice. This was the 
fate of the settlement of 1815. It broke down 
because it attempted to stereotype the imnatural 
divisions of Germany and Italy, the unnattiral 
union of Belgiimi with Holland and of Norway 
with Sweden. Still more inevitable would have 
been the failure of any similar arrangement in 1713, 
if St. Pierre had succeeded in persuading Europe 
to adopt his scheme. In other words, the prema- 
ture attempts at international organization which 
have been made in the past have failed just becatise 
the political system upon which they were based 
was not in accord with the requirements of the 
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national principle, which had not yet worked itself 
out. The powerfiil brain of Napoleon grasped this 
when at St. Helena he told Las Cases that Europe 
would only attain unity and peace when its terri- 
torial distribution had been reconstructed on na- 
tional Unes. For it is the national principle alone 
which can give a logical, satisfactory, and lasting 
settlement of Europe, on the basis of which an 
international organization can rise. 

Amid all the flux and change of modem history, 
one of the most striking facts is the extraordinary 
permanence and stability of national lines of di- 
vision, once they have been satisfactorily fixed. 
It is commonly said that the statesmen of Europe, 
especially in the eighteenth century, uniformly 
disregarded national claims and rights in their 
treaty arrangements. But this statement is true 
only in regard to those areas wherein the national 
principle had not yet triimiphed. The real nation- 
states, once organized, have never had to endure 
the indignity of partition, not even the weakest 
among them. To this there are only three ap- 
parent exceptions, and they are the kind of excep- 
tions that help to prove the rule. The first is 
the case of Poland. But Poland, before 1772, was 
far from having achieved a real national tmity; 
and her vast territory included great areas that 
were not truly Polish at all. The second is the 
case of Schleswig-Holstein. But these two duchies 
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had never been incorporated in the Danish nation ; 
Holstein was wholly, and Schleswig largely, Ger- 
man. The third is the case of Alsace-Lorraine. 
But these provinces had formed part of France for 
only a single century in the one case, two centuries 
in the other, and it was perhaps reasonable to ex- 
pect that they would soon learn to accept their 
return to their old allegiance. And the unceasing 
troubles which have been caused to the annexing 
states in Poland, in Schleswig, and in Alsace- 
Lorraine all show how profitless such interferences 
with national lines of division always are. The un- 
mistakable moral of modem history therefore is that 
national lines of division, once established, are all 
but indestructible; and that the national principle 
affords us the only lasting basis of territorial dis- 
tribution upon which an international settlement 
can arise. Is it not, then, plain that the progres- 
sive triimiph of the national principle, won as it has 
been by constant war, has really brought us stead- 
ily nearer to the possibility of an international 
organization? And is it not also plain that we 
cannot hope for a permanently satisfactory settle- 
ment in the future, whether on the lines of Presi- 
dent Wilson or anybody else, unless and until the 
national principle has achieved its victory in those 
regions of Europe, notably the Balkans and the 
Austrian Empire, where it has not yet obtained 
satisfaction ? 
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Our first condtision, then, is that the history of 
modem Europe has not been the story of unre- 
lieved anarchy described by our sentimentalists, 
but that it has seen the working-out of a system of 
nation-states which forms the only possible basis 
for an international organization. This process 
has been for the most part unconscious, and, like 
all political movements, it has been obsctu-ed and 
complicated by the aggressions and even the 
crimes of particular states. But it has been a real 
process. And during the later part of the period 
some states, notably France and Britain, have 
systematically encouraged and assisted it, not ex- 
clusively or even mainly from motives of ambi- 
tion, but on the moral ground of sjrmpathy with 
legitimate national aspirations. 

But alongside of this great process, which was 
mostly unconscious, there have also been quite 
definite and deliberate attempts towards the or- 
ganized co-operation of the independent states of 
the European system. There has been developed 
a system of international law and of international 
legislation. There have been continuous and not 
unsuccessful attempts at the co-operative set- 
tlement of common affairs. There have been 
progressively successful attempts to work out 
methods of settling international controversies 
otherwise than by war. And these things had gone 
so far that when the future historian comes to form 

8 
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a judgment on the work of the century preceding 
the great war, he is likely to conclude that the world 
was rapidly advancing towards an eflEective inter- 
national system, when its progress was suddenly 
arrested by the challenge of a Power which was im- 
bued with anachronistic conceptions, and was out 
of touch with the real trend of civilization. For 
the main feature, and the most encouraging 
feature, of this work is that it has been done by the 
practical politicians who are commonly regarded 
as wholly free from ideals, and that it has unques- 
tionably represented the real will and desire of 
nearly aU i^oples. Pennit me from this point of 
view to consider, very briefly, each of the three 
points I have enimierated : the growth of interna- 
tional law, the growth of an international execu- 
tive, and the growth of a quasi- judicial mode of 
dealing with international differences. 

It is significant that the creation of the system of 
international law began within a century after the 
Reformation had ended the general recognition of 
the Papacy as the moral arbiter of Etirope. - Europe 
required some expression of its common moral 
ideas. And the strength and reality of this need 
was shown by the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the system of Grotius was adopted by aU 
the European states. Almost from the date of the 
publication of the De Jure Belli et Pacts in 1625, 
its principles were generally accepted, and, what 
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is more, began to be applied in the courts of most 
nations. International law has not been a futile 
and ineffective body of theory. The greater part 
of it has been actually incorporated in the legal 
systems of the various states. The most insecure 
parts of it, those which tend to limit the freedom of 
action of states, have indeed often been the sub- 
ject of dispute; but you do not dispute about the 
meaning of a body of law whose validity you alto- 
gether deny. And on the whole it is true that, as 
Vattel claimed in the eighteenth century, the na- 
tions have observed these laws even in the heat of 
war. The wholesale and shameless repudiation of 
every inconvenient restriction which has been prac- 
tised by Germany during the last two years is 
something unparalleled since the days of Grotius. 
Now it is important to realize why it was that all 
the civilized states accepted with such readiness a 
body of principles which seemed to have no higher 
authority than that of a few eminent jurists, and 
which certainly rested upon no common legisla- 
tive enactment. Partly the explanation is that 
the international jurists, in fact, largely codified 
existing usages, and, by giving them more exact 
definition, gave them also a new sanctity. But 
there is more in it than this. The inspiration 
of Grotius's system was largely drawn from the 
Roman jus gentium or jus natures. We are not here 
concerned to show how this Roman body of law had 
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grown up, and for what purposes it was devised. 
The main point is that it had come to claim valid- 
ity as being the expression of that body of customs 
which is common to all peoples because they are 
human, of that body of moral obligations which are 
incumbent upon all men because they are men, 
and upon all states because they are human in- 
stitutions. And it was largely this claim, recom- 
mended by the revered authority of Rome, the 
mother of Western civilization, which accotmted 
for the rapidity with which the Grotian sjrstem 
was accepted. That is to say, international law 
came into being and was generally accepted just 
because the mass of men and their rulers, whatever 
our cynics or otir sentimentalists may say, do not 
believe that states "are bound by no code of right 
in their relations to one another." Incidentally 
it is significant to note what different meanings the 
phrase "law of nattire" bears for Treitschke and 
for Grotius in its application to international 
relations. For Treitschke it is the law of nature 
that weak states shall be devotired by strong states. 
For Grotius it is the law of nattire that aU states 
should be regarded as equal and as possessing 
equal rights. And it is the doctrine of Grotius 
that represents the persistent belief of the civilized 
world, though of cotirse neither peoples nor their 
rulers are always able to act up to their beliefs. 
The weakness of the system of international 
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law created by the jurists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was that it lacked the author- 
ity of any recognized legislative body, and could 
not easily be revised or expanded. But in the 
nineteenth century we have the beginning of 
international legislation. The Congress of 181 5 
definitely added to the body of international law 
in three respects. In the first place, it defined the 
rights of navigation on rivers passing through more 
than one state. In the second place, it prohibited 
the slave-trade — ^in rather vague terms, it is true, 
but they were referred to by the Congress of Berlin 
in 1885 as having made this trade illegal by inter- 
national law. And in the third place, by guaran- 
teeing the neutrality of Switzerland it created a 
new kind of security for small states. This pro- 
vision, extended to Belgium in 1832-39 and to 
Luxemburg in 1867, was faithfully observed by all 
nations until 1914. Its adoption formed a remark- 
able proof that Etirope desired the security of small 
states, and intended to find a means of protect- 
ing the weak against the strong. During the 
nineteenth century co-operative international legis- 
lation, previously unknown, has become not un- 
common. The Declaration of Paris (1856) on the 
laws of maritime war, the Declaration of St. Peters- 
burg (1867) against the use of explosive bullets, 
the Conventions of Geneva on the treatment of the 
wounded in war, the postal agreements of Bern, 
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and the regulations as to international copyright 
adopted at the same place, are the outstanding 
examples. Legislative congresses were, in fact, 
becoming part of the ordinary machinery of Euro- 
pean politics during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century; and the meeting of The Hague 
Convention, and its work in the codification of the 
laws of war, is only the culmination of a movement 
which had long been silently progressing. The 
civilized world was thus equipping itself with a 
rudimentary organ of international legislation, and 
already possessed a code of international law. 

Even more striking, in some ways, has been the 
progress towards what may be called an interna- 
tional executive for the maintenance of order and 
peace. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries this was an aspiration continually ex- 
pressed, not only by philosophers, but by practical 
statesmen. It is imnecessary to dwell upon the 
proposals which succeeded one another during 
these centuries, except to note that, when impar- 
tially examined, they show a gradually clearer 
recognition of the nature and difficulties of the 
problem. Even if they stood alone they would be 
enough to show that our cynics and our senti- 
mentalists are wrong in supposing that Europe has 
not desired to escape from anarchy. But they do 
not stand alone. The successive congresses which 
followed each of the great wars of the last three 
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centuries, and which included on many occasions 
representatives of most of the European states, as 
at Westphalia in 1648, or repeatedly during the 
eighteenth century, were at least the beginning of 
an attempt towards the common regulation of 
European affairs, and they repeatedly expressed 
the hope that their deliberations would lead to the 
establishment of permanent peace. But at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century came the first 
attempt at co-operation, not merely in defining the 
results of war, but in preventing it for the future by 
consultation beforehand. It is needless here to 
analyze the great League of Peace of 18 15, with its 
regular meetings of representatives of the chief 
Powers and its guarantee of the treaty settlement, 
to which it obtained the signature of every state, 
great or small. Its organization and the causes of 
its failure have been abimdantly discussed, es- 
pecially since the outbreak of the present war. 
Some have drawn, like Mr. Alison Phillips, the 
conclusion that no organization of this kind can 
ever be successful. But that is surely an illegiti- 
mate conclusion : the most that can be said is that 
if it is to succeed, an organization of this kind must 
avoid the mistakes of the statesmen of 181 5, must 
not rest upon the treacherous groimd of the invio- 
lability of treaties, since treaties cannot be perma- 
nent unless they are just ; and, above all, must have 
ground for assurance that the territorial distribu- 
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tion of Europe, is defined upon reasonably perma- 
nent lines. And when all is said, the experiment 
of 1815 was by no means an unqualified failure. 
Although the intimate co-operation of the great 
Allies lasted only for ten years, the habit of con- 
ference for the preservation of peace had been 
established : the Concert of Europe had come into 
being, and it never ceased wholly to work. It kept 
peace in Europe for over thirty years after 18 15 — 
a longer period imbroken by war than Europe had 
yet seen. More than once the chanceries raised 
the question whether a resettlement and a reor- 
ganization of the treaty system of 181 5 might not 
be possible. Mr. Mahomed Rifaat, in investigat- 
ing the career of Mehemet Ali, has foimd in our 
Foreign Office the record of one such attempt at 
reconstruction made in 1840; while in 186 1 Na- 
poleon III., and in 1866 Britain and France in co- 
operation, did their best to persuade the Powers 
to make another attempt. These endeavours 
came to nothing: indeed, any highly organized 
system was certain to break down while the great 
nationalist movements of 1850-70 were as yet 
unachieved. But the desire and the endeavours 
were there. And, ineffective instnmient as it 
appeared, the Concert of Europe went on working 
even during the period of nationalist wars. It 
found at least a provisional settlement for the 
Schleswig-Holstein question in 1852; it tried to 
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avert the Crimean War; it brought Cavour to the 
verge of despair by its labotirs to prevent the out- 
break of the Italian War of 1859; i* tri^ *o save 
Denmark in 1864, and to avert the Austro-Prus- 
sian War in 1866; its influence worked strongly for 
peace in 1870. In aU these cases it had to deal 
with a definite Will to War, against which nothing 
could be done. Yet it is something that the at- 
tempt was made. And since 1870 the Concert has 
succeeded in giving to Europe a longer spell of 
peace than all her history records. It has been 
a restless peace, between nations armed to the 
teeth. But it has been peace. In any earlier age 
the mutual suspicions bom of these swollen arma- 
ments would have led to half -accidental war long 
ago. But in the nineteenth century Europe had 
at least reached this stage, that war was not lightly 
risked on trifling matters, but only with the utmost 
deUberation, by Powers which for good reasons or 
bad had definitely made up their minds to wage it. 
We have seen, during the last decade, how war 
was staved off by the labours of the Concert, in 
1905, in 1909, in 191 1, in 1912; and we know that 
it would have been averted in 1914 once more, if 
Germany had even permitted the Concert to set 
to work. This at least is something. Armaged- 
don has come ; but it has come to a world most of 
whose responsible rulers were anxious to avoid it ; 
it has come not, like many earlier wars, through 
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carelessness or frivolity, but as a deliberate and de- 
sperate challenge against the desire of the worid for 
the organization of peace. We may fairly claim, 
then, that during the nineteenth century Europe 
had worked out the rudiments of a common execu- 
tive more effective than anything that she has 
known since the fall of the Roman Empire. 

Lastly, Europe had taken considerable steps 
towards the creation of a sort of judiciary, a 
machinery for the settlement of disputes by quasi- 
judicial means. This has been wholly the work 
of the nineteenth century, and most people do not 
stop to realize how real, and how steady, the pro- 
gress has been. It was on the very eve of the nine- 
teenth century, in 1794, that the first settlement 
of an international dispute by arbitration took 
place. The parties to the arbitration were Britain 
and America, the two states which have ever since 
taken the lead in this movement; and the subject 
was the boundary of Canada, on which war might 
very easily have been provoked. When this first 
and epoch-marking experiment was made, the 
great Revolutionary War had already begun, and 
during the next generation the example was natur- 
ally not followed. But this new idea began to bear 
fruit soon after the close of the Napoleonic wars, 
and it grew steadily in favour during the nine- 
teenth century. Between 1820 and 1840, eight 
subjects of international dispute were settled by 
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these means; between 1840 and i860, thirty cases; 
between i860 and 1880, forty-four cases; and be- 
tween 1880 and 1900, ninety cases. In this record 
it is worth noting that Britain comes first, America 
second, France third, and Germany nowhere. 
By the end of the nineteenth century it had be- 
come a normal and common practice for civiUzed 
states to refer disputes between them to the quasi- 
judicial determination of a commission of arbitra- 
tion; and the importance of this development is 
not diminished by the obvious fact that most of 
the questions they settled were minor matters 
not likely to be made the subjects of war. For, 
in the first place, the nations were acquiring the 
habit of resorting to judicial means of settlement, 
and, in the second place, the removal of petty 
causes of friction made the settlement of graver 
issues easier when they arose. When, therefore. 
The Hague Convention of 1899 determined to 
establish a permanent international tribimal, or 
panel, of arbitrators, it was not putting forward a 
Utopian scheme, but meeting a clear and definite 
need. For one of the chief difficulties in the way of 
arbitration had hitherto be^en the difficulty of con- 
stituting the arbitral authority in each case. 

The fact that a recognized machinery was now 
available certainly contributed greatly to encour- 
age the next remarkable stage of development. 
Already in 1898 Italy and the Argentine Republic 
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had signed a treaty whereby they undertook to 
submit to arbitration all controversies between 
them not affecting their f imdamental interests or 
honour. These two Powers were not in any case 
likely to go to war, but the precedent was a strik- 
ing one. In 1904 it was succeeded by a much 
more remarkable treaty of the same kind, between 
France and Britain, the two Etiropean Powers 
which have been most often at war during the 
modem age. That the civilized world was ready 
for this advance was very impressively demon- 
strated during the next six years, when more than 
a himdred treaties of the same type were made 
between various states. In 1907, at the second 
Hague Convention, it therefore seemed possible 
to secure and extend this advance by making it 
rest no longer upon the independent action of vari- 
ous states, but upon the agreement of the civi- 
lized world. Accordingly four propositions were 
made. In the first place, it was proposed that a 
general form of arbitration treaty should be drawn 
up, which all nations should be asked to adopt, 
and which should bind all to submit to arbitration 
questions not affecting fundamental interests or 
honour. The proposal was wrecked by the un- 
bending opposition of Germany and Austria. 
Secondly, it was proposed that an attempt should 
be made to define the kinds of disputes which 
ought normally to be dealt with by this mode, and 
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a list of twenty-four issues was drawn up for dis- 
cussion. Germany and Austria voted flatly against 
every one of the twenty-fotir. Thirdly, it was 
proposed that The Hague Tribunal should be 
turned from a niere panel of arbitrators into a 
regularly organized court. This proposal broke 
down largely because the smaller Powers feared 
that the court would be dominated by the greater 
Powers. Fourthly, while the Convention recog- 
nized that arbitration could only be used for minor 
subjects of dispute, and that no nation would sub- 
mit its vital interests to the decision of a group of 
foreign lawyers, it was proposed that a method of 
averting, or at least postponing, war on graver issues 
should be recommended, in the form of a joint com- 
mission of inquiry, whose report the disputants 
should be pledged to await before taking military 
action. This, if loyally observed, would at least 
have robbed aggressive Powers of the chance of 
making sudden and unexpected attacks upon their 
destined victims. It was therefore resisted by 
Germany, and emerged as only a tentative and 
vague suggestion. But on this suggestion the 
United States took action, and after the Great 
War broke out two treaties were signed, between 
the United States and Britain, and between the 
United States and France, whereby the contract- 
ing Powers undertook not to go to war with one 
another even on the most vital issues until the 
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question in dispute had been investigated by a 
joint commission, which should be required to 
report within twelve months. Taken as a whole, 
this movement forms a very remarkable advance 
towards the substitution of judicial or quasi- 
judicial inquiry for the arbitrament of force in 
disputes between nations. And it is quite obvious 
that this advance represented the will not only of 
most of the civilized peoples, but of most of the 
civilized governments. 

The modem age, then, has seen the development 
of a considerable body of international law, wMdi 
has on the whole been fairly well observed; and 
more recently it has worked out the rudiments d 
an organization for international legislation. It 
has once made a definite attempt to set up a com- 
mon controlling body for the general interests of 
Europe, in the League of Peace of the Great Powers 
in 1815; and when that broke down, it has thrice 
attempted to revive it, in 1840, in 1 861, and in 1866. 
A further attempt was suggested by Sir Edward 
Grey in the famous despatch to Germany, in 
which he asserted the possibility of a general entente 
of all the Great Powers if only Germany would 
co-operate in averting the outbreak of the present 
war. And though these attempts have failed, 
Etux)pe has nevertheless possessed, ever since 1815, 
the rudiments of a common executive in the Con- 
cert of Europe, which, in face of great diflSculties, 
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has succeeded in preserving peace during two pe- 
riods of more than thirty years each in the course 
of the century. Finally, Europe had gone far 
towards the creation of a judicial machinery for the 
settlement of international disputes, and it was 
plain that the judgment of the greater part of the 
civilized world was in f avotir of this kind of action. 
In face of these facts, is it not absurd, is it not 
dangerously and mischievously false, to assert, 
as otir cynics and otir sentimentalists alike do, 
that all the states of Europe have equally allowed 
their policy to be governed by purely Machia- 
vellian and non-moral considerations; that Europe 
has presented a scene of unrelieved anarchy, 
wherein was perceptible no attempt towards the 
establishment of the reign of law; and that the 
average opinion of civilized humanity still believes 
that force and force alone must ultimately decide ? 
The one vital weakness in this development has 
been that there has been no international organi- 
zation for sustaining by force the provisions of 
international law, for securing obedience to the 
commands of the international executive, or for 
compelling recourse to the international judiciary 
except when all the Great Powers were in agree- 
ment. The whole fabric has depended upon the 
assumption that states would abide by their treaty 
obligations. But, on the whole, this assumption 
has been justified by past history. The cases 
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in which states have deliberately overridden their 
treaty obligations have been comparatively few; 
there have been plenty of charges of breach of 
treaty, but it has nearly always been possible to 
justify the action of the peccant state by some 
vagueness in the definition of the treaty. And 
upon the whole, as Vattel claimed in the eighteenth 
century, the requirements of international law 
have been tolerably well observed, even before the 
period when they were embodied in clearly de- 
fined codes endorsed by all the Powers. Since 
the era of the Thirty Years' War it is scarcely 
possible to find any parallel to the flagrant and 
shameless disregard of treaty obligations and of 
the provisions of the laws of war which Germany 
has perpetrated during the last two years. The 
course of action which Germany has followed might 
have been designed for the express purpose of 
flaunting her denial and repudiation of all that has 
been achieved during the modem age toward 
establishing the reign of law in international rela- 
tions; just as she has, during the decade preceding 
the war, proved to be the principal obstacle in the 
way of the triumph of this cause. What has pre- 
vented the triumph of that movement towards 
international co-operation, which has been grow- 
ing in power and influence during three centuries, 
and seemed on the eve of its final victory in these 
last years, has been the existence in Europe of a 
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state governed by a belief in the doctrine of Porce: 
a state which accepted, as no other modem state 
has ever done, the pestilent heresies of the cynic, 
and adopted that reading of history which cynic 
and sentimentalist alike proclaim. Such is the 
strength of false doctrine! Let tis beware of it, 
whether it be proclaimed with the cynic's brutality 
or in the mournful accents of the disillusioned 
sentimentalist. 



A LEAGUE OF PEACE ' 

BY 
SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, BART. 

It is abundantly clear that the end of the present 
war will not bring rest, but, on the contrary, years 
of hard work of many kinds. Among these tasks 
one of the most urgent is to provide some security 
for Europe, and especially for the weaker nations, 
against wars of aggression and surprise. 

The present war has made it certain that such 
means as exist for that purpose are insuflScient. 
We have had treaties and guarantees, and we have 
seen that they do not stand in the way of an 
unscrupulous Government which feels strong 
enough to break them. We have an international 
court of justice at The Hague, but resort to it 
is merely voluntary; except so far as particular 
nations may be bound as between themselves by 
special treaties, there is no obligation to refer 
disputes to this or to any tribunal, and offers to 

' A lecture given at King's CoU^e, London, on June 26, 1916. 
Some parts of the argument which had to be condensed in de- 
livery are now expanded. 
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do so may be disregarded with impunity by any 
Government which judges, correctly or not, that 
war will be more to its interest. 

People who talk of making war impossible are 
assuming a reform in politics and in average htmian 
character which at best it may need centuries to 
accomplish. But it should at any rate be possible 
to find some way of making violent aggression, and 
especially surprise attacks by one nation on an- 
other, so dangerous to the aggressor that no sane 
rulers, even if as little troubled by ordinary con- 
science as the Hohenzollems, will be likely to 
take the risk. 

We take the peace we enjoy within our own 
borders, the King's peace, as a matter of course, 
but it was not such a simple matter for oiu: an- 
cestors in the Middle Ages. A thousand years 
ago private warfare was still considered lawful in 
some circumstances, and it was by no means the 
King's business to keep the peace at all times 
or places, still less had he the means of doing so. 
His protection, such as it was, extended only to 
certain solemn seasons and to the main centres 
and routes of trade, besides his own immediate 
surroundings. Seven hundred years ago the 
King's peace had become general, but the means 
of repressing violence were exceedingly weak. In 
the thirteenth century our forefathers, in the face of 
great diflSculties, established two leading principles. 
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First, a man may not take the law into his own 
hands and do himself right, or what he thinks his 
right, by force; and if he does use force without 
lawful authority, he is a wrongdoer and punish- 
able, even if his cause was in itself just. 

Secondly, all lawful men are bound to give their 
aid in keeping the peace and restraining unlawful 
violence. 

By the application of these elementary rules 
England obtained, in the course of a few gener- 
ations, not, indeed, the degree of security to which 
we are now accustomed — ^f or down to the latter 
part of the eighteenth century no prudent man 
would travel without arms — ^but yet such security 
as enabled most men at most times to go about 
their ordinary business with reasonable confidence; 
and this although, down to the sixteenth century 
or even later, the executive power at the disposal 
of the law was wholly inadequate according to any 
modem standard. 

It may be useful, then, to consider whether the 
like principles may not be applied to the relations 
between sovereign states, and whether it is beyond 
the boimds of reason to hope for like results. 
We may find some encouragement as well as some 
warning in an early chapter of A. W. Kinglake's 
History oj the Crimean War, to which no professed 
writer on international law has ever given any 
attention so far as I know. Elinglake wished that 
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a wrong done to one state in the European system 
could be treated as a wrong done to all, and, writ- 
ing a little more than half a century ago, he 
thought he could find evidence in modem Euro- 
pean history of an unwritten usage or expectation 
that the Great Power most nearly interested 
should take up the matter by arms or diplomacy. 
Certainly the last fifty years have not shown any 
improvement in this respect. Kinglake's supposed 
usage may be said, perhaps, to have been illus- 
trated by the action of Great Britain and Russia 
when France seemed to be threatened with a 
renewal of war in 1875; it would certainly have 
been violated if this coimtry had failed to resent 
the invasion of Belgium in 1914. It is worth 
while, however, to note what a very shrewd 
observer of public affairs, who was anything but a 
faddist, thought both desirable and in a general 
way practicable. 

At this day it is only too manifest that no mere 
informal imderstanding will suffice to restrain the 
warlike ambition of an unscrupulous Great Power, 
and the question is what kind of express provisions 
can be framed within a reasonable time and with a 
fair prospect of success. 

Anything like a true federal combination of the 
sovereign states existing in Europe, to say nothing 
of America and Asia, is beyond our sight. The 
difficulties of devising a quasi-federal constitution 
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for the British Empire alone (and I qtialify the 
epithet advisedly) will be qtiite enough for this 
generation, though in my judgment they are not 
insuperable. 

Some persons appear to think that the Concert 
of nations, when established, must have some kind 
of independent armed force at its disposal. The 
political and technical obstacles to setting up a 
cosmopolitan navy and army, making them sub- 
ject to uniform command and discipline, and pre- 
venting them, if they really become effective, from 
being captured by some military adventurer and 
made the instrument of a new despotism, are so 
great, it is submitted, as to be prohibitive. 

Other publicists asstune that an international 
league of peace must include all the principle 
states of Europe. If this were so, we should have 
a long time indeed to wait. For Germany, as 
guided by her present rulers, persistently refused 
before the war to entertain any proposals for 
establishing a true international jurisdiction hav- 
ing power to compel the submission of disputes to 
its tribunal ; and it is improbable, to say the least, 
that the Governments of Germany and of her 
Allies, or what may be left of them, will be in a 
more pliable temper when the war is over. If 
it be said that adherence to such a league might be 
one of the conditions of peace, the answer is that a 
consent so obtained would be worthless. From 
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the German point of view it would be an under- 
taking given under compulsion, and therefore 
might lawfully be repudiated at any convenient 
moment; and in any case a partner coming in 
under such conditions would not be a pleasant or 
profitable partner to work with. Certainly the 
ideal of a league for the preservation of peace is 
that all Powers of considerable military strength 
should be parties. But so long as this is not 
attainable, there is no reason why an effective 
majority should not serve. A league so composed 
would have, no doubt, to be armed against any 
attack from the dissentient Power or minority 
of Powers, and vigilant against the intrigues 
that would almost certainly be employed in the 
hope of breaking up its union. These are draw- 
backs which must be confessed: but even with 
them the state of a tmited and preponderant 
majority of civilized Powers would be far better 
than if they had only special and partial alliances 
to put their trust in. If such a league could 
stand firm, say for a generation, the recalcitrant 
Powers would come to see that they gained nothing 
by remaining outside. 

I will proceed to state the conditions, as they 
appear to me, which may be necessary and suffici- 
ent to provide a tolerable working security for the 
general peace ; and it is well to observe, and indeed 
insist, that I am advocating little or nothing that 
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is in itself novel. The points are put in my own 
way, and their connection and relative importance 
considered with special regard to the present neces- 
sity ; but I believe that the substance of all or most 
of them is to be fotmd among the contents of 
schemes already made public or privately circu- 
lated. In particular I am in close agreement with 
Mr. Taft, formerly President of the United States, 
whose excellent paper, entitled "United States* 
Supreme Court the Prototype of a World Court, " 
appeared last year in the Proceedings of the 
American Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes. ' 

For greater clearness I will set down my outline 
in the present tense, as if the proposed League 
were already formed. 

The constituent nations of the League of Peace 
are botmd jointly and severally to defend every one 
of the members against external attack. 

As between themselves members are bound to 
refer disputes, according to the nature of the case, 
to a judicial tribtmal or to a board of conciliation. 

(The constitution of the court for "justiciable" 
and the board for "non- justiciable" cases are 
matters of a rather technical kind on which I do 
not dwell here. It may be considered an open 
question how far the machinery of the existing 

> No. 21, May, 1915: Baltimore, U. S. A. (Address before 
the World Court Congress at Cleveland, Ohio.) 
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Hague Tribtinal is suitable for the purpose. There 
would be some advantage, however, in the judicial 
body being a committee of a larger standing 
council; either a somewhat larger committee or 
the whole cotmcil might act as a board of concili- 
ation. Recognition of the difference in principle 
between matters of dispute reducible to definite 
issues — questions of boimdaries, or on the con- 
struction of treaties, for example — ^and matters 
not so reducible, being grounded in policy and 
moral claims rather than in positive right, is 
important, and has been insisted on by almost all 
those who have recently discussed the subject: 
most fully and forcibly, I think, by Mr. Taft.) 

If any member of the League commits hostile 
acts against another without having duly sub- 
mitted the case in dispute for settlement, the 
member so offending is thereby in a state of war 
with the whole League. 

The same consequence follows if a member in 
whose favour an award has been given against 
another attempts to enforce it without the express 
further authority of the League. 

(I do not mean that it would be desirable as a 
rule to give the conduct of executive proceedings 
to the state directly interested, but it might 
sometimes be necessary.) 

Refusal to give effect to an award of the court, 
or vexatious delay in performing it, is dealt with 
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so far as practicable by measures of commercial 
restraint, but military force may be employed in 
the last resort. 

The League maintains a common General Staff 
for the direction of such concerted employment 
of force as may be required. 

(Some such provision appears necessary to 
secure prompt action in an emergency. Promp- 
titude is essential, in order that any unlawful 
enterprise may be crushed at the outset.) 

The standing cotmcil considers the written rules 
of international law, and from time to time sub- 
mits sections of the work, as agreed upon after 
full discussion, to the Governments of the con- 
stituent nations. If, and so far as, the cotmcil 
does not within six months of promulgation receive 
a dissent in writing from any of those Governments, 
the section so laid before them, or so much of it as 
is not affected by any dissent, becomes binding 
on the League. 

(This method of provisional legislation con- 
firmed by tacit acceptance is quite familiar to us 
in this cotmtry in the shape of Orders in Council, 
and in some cases departmental orders made tmder 
the authority of various Acts of Parliament, which 
are laid before Parliament for a certain time and 
take full effect if neither House objects to them. 
There would be no great harm in extending the 
period of probation to twelve months; but, as the 
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I>reliminaxy discussion would be well known, six 
months might well be enough. Discussion should 
take place in a fairly large conference or committee 
but the formulation of the resolutions finally 
arrived at should be in the hands of a small nimiber 
of expert draftsmen. It is a matter of detail 
whether the discussing body should be the 
council itself, or a standing committee of it, or 
a convention of specially chosen delegates.) 

Reduction of armaments, which so far has not 
proved attainable by the resources of diplomacy or 
the debates of peace conferences, would naturally 
follow in course of time, as the danger of war 
diminished. In this coimtry private citizens 
were never forbidden to carry arms, but they left 
off doing so when there was found to be no use 
for them in the ordinary course of life. Some per- 
sons have proposed to forbid or severely restrict 
the manufacture of arms and munitions of war by 
private firms ; there is nothing in this incompatible 
with the proposals made above, but I think such a 
measure would be open to grave objection as impos- 
ing an tmdue burden on the smaller states and 
increasing their difficulties in providing for self- 
defence. The conventions of The Hague as to the 
regulation of warfare should certainly be restored 
and strengthened, I hope by a more practical pro- 
cedure than that of The Hague Conferences, and 
definite penalties ordained for wilful defiance of 
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them. But this is only an alleviation of war, and 
has no power to remove its causes or to deter 
would-be aggressors. 

On the whole, we cannot expect, as I said at the 
beginning, to make war impossible, but we may 
reasonably expect to make frivolous wars all but 
impossible, and wars of sudden aggression so 
dangerous to any Power undertaking them that 
they will not be undertaken. 

It is not necessary to the working of a League of 
Peace that the United States and at least the chief 
South American nations should be parties, but it 
seems very desirable. The prospects of success 
would be much greater, and there would be much 
less plausible excuse for refusal to join, if the 
United States took the first steps towards the 
formation of such a league. 



INTERSTATE RELATIONS AFTER THE 

WAR^ 

BY 

PHILIP KERR 

These lecttires have, I believe, been arranged 
with the purpose of concentrating public attention 
upon the ulterior ends for which we entered the 
war. At the present time people are so absorbed 
and so rightly absorbed, in the task of defeating 
the German attempt to create a despotism over 
Europe that they have little time to think of how 
that better world, which will result from an Allied 
victory, is to be constituted. Yet it is manifestly 
desirable that we should, from time to time, give 
some thought to this question, if only to remind 
us that we are fighting for a new civilization, and 
not simply to grind an enemy in the dust. 

Before going on, however, to deal with this ques- 
tion, it is necessary, I think, to realize the contrast 
between the international ideals of Germany and 
ourselves, for it is largely by such a contrast that 

'Lecture (revised) delivered at King's College, London, 

Julys. 1916. 
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we shall see clearly the goal at which we aim. We 
are here at the very outset, however, faced by a 
difficxilty. It is not easy to be certain that we 
are appraising correctly the ideals and purpose of 
Germany. We all know how far from the truth 
are many German estimates of our motives in this 
war. We all know how absurd is the common 
German view that we entered the war through 
jealousy of Germany, and because we hoped to 
throttle a powerful commercial rival. And what is 
true of us is no less true of the Germans. It is all 
nonsense to suppose that the Germans are a nation 
of savages, animated solely by the passion for 
plunder, conquest, and power. If that were aH 
they would not be a difficult proposition to handle. 
But the broad truth is clear. The Germans have 
been fighting, not for loot, but for an idea — an idea 
which grips their minds and consciences, which 
drives them into brutality and frightfulness, but 
which also makes them endure the terrific dis- 
cipline and sacrifices which it has already exacted 
from them in this war. What is that idea? 

It is difficult to define, for it is a complex product. 
But, briefly, it has been an intense belief on the 
part of the dominant and dynamic section of the 
German people in their own view of life, in their 
own methods of government and organization, 
in the benefits which would follow for the whole 
world if they were made to prevail, and in their 
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own mission as the champions and apostles of a 
new Kultur. They have contrasted the slovenly- 
methods of democracy, the distmity and disorder 
of Europe and the world, the poverty and slack- 
ness of the rest of mankind, with the order and 
discipline and eflBdency of modem Germany, and 
they have had not the slightest doubt that Ger- 
manism was infinitely superior, and consequently 
must prevail. As I imderstand it, German Kultur 
assumes that man is not bom free, but acquires 
freedom by being organized into efficiency and 
usefulness by the state. The state, indeed, 
precedes the citizen, and, so to speak, creates 
him. The tiltimate vision of the neo-Prussians 
is not so much the universal domination of the 
existing Germany, as the triimiph of the Prussian 
idea in the minds of men, so that eventually the 
world will be organized in one vast symmetrical 
state, to which every individual will owe implicit 
obedience, and which will provide for the material, 
intellectual, and aesthetic wants of all, and will 
allocate a specific sphere of usefulness to all. 

Now that idea, so stated, is no mere predatory 
vision. It calls forth a responsive echo in all our 
minds. It provides for hirnian tmity. It is based 
upon active work and active service of others. It 
is thorough, it is efficient, it would obviously give 
peace, and a good subsistence, as well as such 
amenities as ptmctual railways, good opera, and 
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first-rate education to all mankind. It overcomes 
what all of us now recognize to have been the 
slovenly, undisciplined, and selfish want of unity 
of the democratic world before the war. And 
there is manifestly no insuperable obstacle in the 
way of carrying it into effect if people were willing 
to accept it. Prussia put an end to the chaos and 
disorder of the German confederation on these 
lines. It is now preparing to organize Central 
Etirope — Mittel Europa — on the same principles. 
At the beginning of the war it saw nothing impos- 
sible in eventually organizing the whole world in 
the same way. Why do we reject the Prussian 
ideal with such decision, and why are we willing 
to make such supreme sacrifices to resist it being 
imposed upon us? We reject it not because of the 
imity and thoroughness and order which it would 
introduce into human affairs, but because of the 
methods by which the believer in Prussianism 
proposes to bring these improvements about, and 
because we believe that the same ends can be 
better attained in other ways. For what the 
Prussian relies upon is not the capacity of the 
indEvidual to choose the right thing for himself 
and then do it, but the organiiatioa of a number 
of conscnpt minds in blind sobmissioQ to a vast 
autocrauc marhtne. The essence of the Pmsaan 
view is not new. It long preceded Bismardc It 
is to be foand dearlv enforced in Fidite*s ktteis 
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written to the German people a hundred years 
ago. First of all is the belief in the pre-eminence 
of German Kultur: 

" Races yet tmbom implore you, the stranger in far- 
off lands entreats you; they and all the ages of human- 
ity throughout the future have faith in you, and 
implore you to guard against any possibility that in 
the great confederation of a new humanity the member 
which is the most essential of all to its existence should 
disappear; they must not search for you in vain when 
they need your counsels, yotir example, your help. . . . 
You it is to whom among all modem nations the seeds 
of human perfection have been entrusted, and to 
whom has been given the first place in developing 
them. If you succumb, htmianity succumbs with 
you and all hope of any future renovation will be 
lost. " 

Then comes the explanation of the means by 
which it is to be made to prevail. 

"To impose on other men a state of Right, to 
forcibly place on their necks the yoke of Right, is 
not only the right, but the sacred duty of every man 
who has the power and knowledge to do so. When 
the necessity arises, one man has the right to impose 
his will on all mankind; for in all matters opposed to 
right, its rights or liberty are absolutely non-existent. " 

With that tradition behind them, was it not 
inevitable that the imited professors of Germany 
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first-rate education to all mankind. It overcomeB 
what all of us now recognize to have been the 
slovenly, undisciplined, and selfish want of unity 
of the democratic world before the war. And 
there is manifestly no insuperable obstacle in the 
way of canying it into effect if people were willing 
to accept it. Prussia put an end to the chaos and 
disorder of the German confederation on these 
lines. It is now preparing to organize Central 
Europe — Mittel Europa — on the same principles. 
At the beginning of the war it saw nothing impos- 
sible in eventually organizing the whole world in 
the same way. Why do we reject the Prussian 
ideal with such decision, and why are we willing 
to make such supreme sacrifices to resist it being 
imposed upon us? We reject it not because of the 
imity and thoroughness and order which it would 
introduce into human affairs, but because of the 
methods by which the believer in Prussianism 
proposes to bring these improvements about, and 
because we believe that the same ends can be 
better attainf^d in other ways. For what the 
Prussian relies upon is not the capacity of the 
individual to choose the right thing for himself 
and then do it, but the organization of a ntmiber 
of conscript minds in blind submission to a vast 
autocratic machine. The essence of the Prussian 
view is not new. It long preceded Bismarck. It 
is to be found clearly enforced in Fichte*s letters 
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written to the German people a hundred years 
ago. First of all is the belief ia the pre-eminence 
of German Kultur : 

*' Races yet unborn implore you, the stranger in far- 
off lands entreats you; they and all the ages of human- 
ity throughout the future have faith in you, and 
implore you to guard against any possibility that in 
the great confederation of a new humanity the member 
which is the most essential of all to its existence should 
disappear; they must not search for you in vain when 
they need your counsels, your example, your help. . . . 
You it is to whom among all modem nations the seeds 
of human perfection have been entrusted, and to 
whom has been given the first place in developing 
them. If you succumb, humanity succumbs with 
you and aU hope of any future renovation will be 
lost. " 

Then comes the explanation of the means by 
which it is to be made to prevail. 

"To impose on other men a state of Right, to 
forcibly place on their necks the yoke of Right, is 
not only the right, but the sacred duty of every man 
who has the power and knowledge to do so. When 
the necessity arises, one man has the right to impose 
his will on all mankind; for in all matters opposed to 
right, its rights or liberty are absolutely non-existent. " 

With that tradition behind them, was it not 
inevitable that the united professors of Germany 
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principle of estrangement and war in the world 
today. The world, indeed, would present a spec- 
tacle to a visitor from Mars not very different to 
that presented by the Balkans to us in 1913. 

The evil in nationalism is obviously an excessive 
egotism — ^an excessive concentration on one's own 
interests, or ideas, or desires, or civilization, with 
its correlative ignorance or disregard of the needs 
and ideals of others. Selfishness among nations, 
indeed, produces exactly the same effects as 
selfishness among individuals. It produces dis- 
content, envy, hatred, and so war. This nation- 
alist bigotry takes two forms. There is the form 
manifested by Germany, which has just been 
described — the desire to impose one's own will and 
kultur on others, if need be by force. There is 
also another form, that of indifference to others — 
the form expressed at the beginning of bibUcal 
history in the words, "Am I my brother's keeper? " 
and more recently by Canning in 1823, ''Every 
nation for itself and God for us all." It was 
this latter more insidious form of nationalism 
which dominated all the democratic world before 
the war. 

Now the consequence of national egotism is that 
everybody loses sight of the fimdamental fact of 
the international situation, that humanity is in 
essence a family — a family divided, it is true, by 
race and language, religion and civilization, but 
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still a great family of human beingSi alike in the 
endowments of the human mind and in the eternal 
impulses of the human heart. And it is not imtil 
we return to this principle that we really get day- 
light on to the problem of reorganizing the world 
and preventing war after this war. When we 
think of the world, not as a number of organized 
states labelled Germany and England and Russia 
and America and Japan, each necessarily striv- 
ing, in constant friction with its neighbours, for 
place and privilege and power, for colonies, or 
trade, but as consisting of Germans and English- 
men and Russians and Americans and Japanese, 
etc., all Uving in one country, the earth, and all 
concerned to make that earth a better place for all 
to live in, we begin to see the problem in its true 
perspective. We see on the one hand that the idea 
that the world can be made peaceful and happy 
on the principle of ''every nation for itself and the 
devil take the hindmost" is one illusion, and that 
the Prussian belief that it can be united and 
contented on the principle that one race should 
impose its ideas by force on all the rest is another. 
We see that we shall only begin to progress if, 
while every civilized nation is left free to work out 
its own internal salvation for itself, it combines 
actively with all other civilized nations in conduct- 
ing the common affairs of the world for the benefit 
of all. That is the essential condition of improve- 
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ment and progress towards peace. We are at war 
at this moment because the non-German world 
never really faced the international problem. 
If all the great civilized nations had insisted in 
examining Germany's claims in an international 
conference when her armaments began to be a 
serious menace to peace, I don't believe this war 
would ever have taken place. They might have 
been able to meet her desires in certain respects, 
but they would have realized that her full aims 
were inconsistent with their own Uberty, and have 
combined to take effective action to maintain 
liberty and public right in the world. But they 
preferred the policy of drift, of laissez faire, untfl 
it was too late, until the only way left of remedy- 
ing the situation was that most of them should 
incur the terrific sacrifices to this war in order to 
restore liberty to the world. 

I beUeve that most thinking men now agree 
that we can never go back to the status quo. Sir 
Edward Grey, in one of his last telegrams to Ger- 
many, suggested a system of European guarantees. 
Mr. Asquith, in one of his first speeches, defined 
our aim in the war as the establishment "of a 
real European partnership based upon the recogni- 
tion of equal rights, and established and enforced 
by a common will. " And later on — In April last 
— ^he said that '*the purpose of the Allies in the 
war is to defeat the attempt (of the Germans to 
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dictate to Europe under threat of war), and 
thereby pave the way for an international system 
which will secure the principle of equal rights for 
all civilized states." At the same time he indi- 
cated the method by which it was to be attained. 
"As the result of the war, *' he said, *' we intend to 
establish the principle that international problems 
must be handled by free negotiation on equal 
terms between free peoples. " This, indeed, is the 
alternative which the war, forcing us to abandon 
the dream that we could drift to universal peace, 
has driven us to put forward in opposition to the 
German idea. According to the Germans imity 
and peace are to be imposed upon the world by the 
military power of a single dominant state or group 
of states. According to our ideas, to quote Mr. 
Asquith once more, it must come as the outcome 
of the "enthronement of public right," as a 
"concrete and achieved reality," through the 
general consent of the civilized world. 

Now what does that mean? That is the whole 
crux of the problem. I do not propose to attempt 
to go into detail here tonight. I intend simply to 
advance a few leading ideas. But I believe that 
having enunciated a principle of settlement as our 
leaders have done, it behoves us to give a little 
thought to what it implies, and not drift along a 
tide of shifts and makeshifts until we get into 
a hopeless mess again. How, then, are we to 
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establish an international system securing the 
rights of nations by general consent? 

Before coming to any positive proposals, I would 
like to criticize briefly certain ideas which already 
hold the field. 

There is, first of all, the idea that progress 
towards peace lies along the line of extending the 
use of arbitration or conciliation. I believe that 
this road is a blind alley, even if there is added, 
as some suggest, a guarantee of the Great Powers 
to enforce the arbitral award. Arbitration is in 
itself an inadequate method of dealing with inter- 
national disputes. It works well enough in minor 
matters, such as the interpretation of treaties, or 
in disputes over the rights of individuals. But it 
cannot suflBce in matters of first-dass importance. 
Should we agree, for instance, to refer the size of 
our fleet to The Hague tribunal, or could we 
reasonably expect Germany to do the same with 
her army? Would America refer to an arbitral 
court her Monroe Doctrine, or Japan or the 
British Dominions the difiicult problems connected 
with immigration? I am certain they would not. 
And they would be right not to do so, for these 
and similar international questions which occasion 
war are not judicial questions; they are political 
questions, and they must be settled by political 
means. Nobody suggests that we should ask the 
Chief Justice and a panel of Judges to settle the 
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Home Rule question, or to decide when we should 
make peace, or to determine whether or not 
Imperial Federation was a good thing, or to recon- 
struct the Capital and Labour system. That is 
not the fimction of a law court, and if an attempt 
were made to impose such a duty on the law 
courts, it would simply destroy their character as 
law courts and convert them into minor Parlia- 
ments. The function of the law court is not to 
make the law, but to interpret it, and apply it to 
the practical affairs of life. It is the same with 
arbitration. An arbitral court cannot make the 
law in matters of first-class importance. It can 
only apply a principle of settlement already agreed 
on to the practical facts. The principle of settle- 
ment itself must be laid down by plenipotentiaries 
of the nations concerned, and that is not arbi- 
tration. 

Secondly, there is the proposal, popular in 
America, for the constitution of a League of 
Nations to enforce peace, which means that all 
nations should combine against any nation which 
had resort to warlike measures without first sub- 
mitting its case to arbitration or to the consider- 
ation of a conference of the civilized Powers. I do 
not believe that this system will work, either. 
When things have reached the verge of war, it is 
often too late for conciliation to work. And 
when the case did come up it wotild be hopelessly 
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mixed up with the conflicting national interests 
of the participant Powers, as was the case in the 
conferences over the Balkans in 1912 and 1913. 
And if one of the parties took the law into its own 
hands, because it believed it could not get justice 
in any other way, the others would almost cer- 
tainly never combine to coerce it. They could not 
ignore the merits of the case in dispute, and if it 
was the side which they thought right which took 
the law into its own hands, they would refuse to 
move. And even if they were doubtful about the 
merits of the case, they would probably, when it 
came to the point, refuse to go to war on the simple 
ground that if the prevention of war is the only 
object in view, it was abstird to start by making 
the war a general war instead of a local war. 
The truth is that nations will never go to war 
for the sake of peace alone. They will only incur 
the stupendous sacrifices and risks of war in self- 
defence or in defence of right and liberty. 

Then there is the common proposal for the 
creation of some form of international government. 
Whatever the far future may bring forth, that 
proposal will certainly not come to fruition in our 
time. For if it means anything it means that a 
body representative of all the civilized Powers 
should not only have power to make laws for the 
world, but should alone control organized military 
force with which to enforce the laws. In other 
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words, a body in which each nation would be 
utterly outvoted by other nations, would have 
absolute power over the more important aspects 
of national and world development. No nation 
would or could agree to this so long as nations 
vary in the level of civilization and liberty as 
much as they do today. Moreover, apart from 
all other difficulties connected with the relative 
representation of large states and small states, 
backward peoples and advanced peoples, how can 
we find a method of constituting siich a govern- 
ment at all, so long as the world is divided into 
democracies and autocracies? Will the Emperors 
of Russia or Germany, who are absolute in their 
own countries, allow themselves to be bound by 
international laws framed by their own subjects? 
In the long run, it is true, the creation of a world- 
state is the only cure for war, but before that comes 
within view a majority of the civilized states of the 
world must reach something like the same point 
of progress in their laws and principles of political 
conduct. When they have done that, but not 
before, will the civilized peoples be willing to merge 
themselves into one world-state, whose parlia- 
ment shall be the ultimate law-giver and peace- 
preserver for mankind. 

If none of these ideas will work, is there any 
practical road left? I believe there is. It will 
not bring the millenniimi at once. It is slow, but 
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it is also sure. It is the road of gradually extend- 
ing the scope of international treaties to cover 
all the matters which cause war, and of securing the 
signature of all civilized Powers to these treaties 
on the specific understanding that it commits 
them to enforcing respect for them. If we can- 
not agree to create an international government, 
we can, I think, agree upon the rules which should 
govern the conduct of nations in their relations 
to one another, and bind ourselves to respect those 
rules and to defend them when challenged. The 
real road towards lasting peace, to my mind, is 
gradually to build up ^ Magna Charta of inter- 
national right, protecting the liberties and rights 
of all nations, and backed by the preparedness and 
determination of the civilized world. What we 
want is not a League of Peace, or a League to 
enforce Peace, but a League to enforce Right, as 
defined by general consent. 

It is obvious, however, that this right must be 
something very different from international law as 
it stands today. International law, indeed, is 
not at all.' Law is an enactment of sovereignty 
with power behind it, and there is no international 

' It is only called law because in English the word "law" 
is used to denote two different ideas, represented in Latin by 
the words jus and lex^ in French by droit and lot, in German 
by RecM and Cesetz. A better term would be "international 
right." 
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sovereign body, nor can there be, till all mankind 
is united into one world-state whose laws every 
individual is in duty bound to obey. Therefore, 
there can be no international law in the strict sense 
of the word. But not only is so-called inter- 
national law not true law, but it does not cover the 
subject-matter of war. It deals with ceremonial, 
the rights of individual nationals, the rights and 
duties of neutrals and belligerents, but it leaves 
such matters as national liberty, the right to trade, 
the open door, immigration, the freedom of the 
land and of the seas, which are the matters which 
nations fight about, severely alone. It thereby 
abdicates the primary function of law. For the 
primary function of law is to prevent resort to 
methods of violence, by prescribing the principle 
of justice in accordance with which disputes are 
to be settled. So-called international law, indeed, 
by attempting to regulate war, while doing nothing 
effective to prevent it, is far more a war-book of 
the nations, lajdng down rules for belligerents 
and neutrals to observe, than a code of laws. 
Any attempt, therefore, to promote peace by 
insisting on a literal observance of existing inter- 
national codes would simply defeat the end in 
view. The most probable result of a blind 
attempt to enforce existing international law would 
be to defeat international right. The treaty 
neutralizing Belgium, for instance, was not part 
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of. international law because it had not received 
the assent of all nations. Under existing inter- 
national law, therefore, Germany might have 
violated Belgiimi without breach of law, while the 
Allies might have been driven to acts clearly 
contravening the rights of neutrals, under that 
law, as the only method of preventing the creation 
of a German despotism over Europe. 

The first step forward, therefore, is not to 
enforce existing international law (so-called), but 
to formulate, by agreement between civilized 
nations, treaties of international right covering 
all the most important causes of dispute between 
nations. Is it possible to lay down the national 
rights which must thus be secured under treaties 
of public right? I suggest that at present there 
are five matters which, if the principle on which 
they were to be handled could be formulated 
by agreement, and were universallj^' respected, 
would enormously diminish the chances of war, if 
they did not eliminate it altogether. The first is 
that every state should be assured of its territorial 
integrity so long as it respected the liberty and 
rights of other states, and was able to maintain 
a civilized standard of government within its own 
borders. Secondly, that while every state should 
be free to protect its own industries, there should 
be equal opportunities for fair trade for all nations 
all over the world ; that is to say, that there should 
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be something like the universal open door for fair 
trading. Thirdly, that there should be no inter- 
ference in time of peace with the transit of goods 
and persons all over the world; by land or sea. 
Fourthly, that while every state should retain 
the right of determining what peoples should be 
admitted as permanent settlers and citizens, 
there should be imhindered entry and movement 
for students, travellers, and merchants of all 
nations, subject to such regulations as may be 
necessary to prevent evasion of the laws regulating 
the acquisition of the right of permanent domicile. 
Fifthly, that where a civilized people has taken 
charge of the government of a people politically 
backward, it should fulfil its ftmctions properly 
as a trustee both for the peoples it governs and 
for the rest of the civilized world. 

I do not suggest that the formulation of public 
right in all these matters is within our immediate 
reach. I gravely doubt it. The practical difficulty 
always is to avoid making agreements which will 
tie the hands of the pacific and treaty-respecting 
Powers, thereby giving an unnecessary advantage 
to the lawless Power in preparing to overthrow 
right and liberty. I merely put these suggestions 
forward because I am certain that the road of 
advance is to tackle in international conference the 
fxmdamental international problems, and to try 
to find solutions for them in accordance with the 
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principles of justice defined in treaties, and not 
in accordance with the balance of armaments. 
We shall certainly make no progress whatever 
towards peace by talking about peace, without 
at the same time tackling the real causes of war. 
The example of The Hague Conferences, which 
met to discuss the best way of promoting inter- 
national peace, but were forbidden to discuss 
"political questions" — i.e., the causes of war — is a 
suflBdent warning. As was practically inevitable, 
all they did was to succumb to the old fallacy 
which declares that the best way to prevent crime 
is to handcuff the policeman, of which the Declar- 
ation of London is the most glaring example. 

On the other hand, while the formulation of 
public right on all the most important inter- 
national questions is going to be a difficult and 
slow business, a practical beginning is not so far 
off as we might think. Take the first of the five 
subjects mentioned above — ^national liberty. The 
civilized world is now pretty well agreed that any 
lasting peace must be based upon adequate secur- 
ity for the liberty of civilized states. In the past 
national liberty has been secured by two main 
international instruments. The first was the 
neutralization of Belgitun. So long as Belgitim 
was independent and inviolable, liberty in Western 
Europe was secure, because it was practically 
impossible for France permanently to dominate 
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Germany, or Germany permanently to dominate 
Prance. How effective a safeguard this neutrali- 
zation of Belgium was has been shown by the fact 
that when Germany set out to establish a permanent 
military preponderance in Europe, she was driven 
to violate the Belgian treaty. The second great 
security of national liberty has been the Monroe 
Doctrine, which secures national liberty in South 
and Central America, at any rate against inter- 
ference from Europe. The first of these safe- 
guards had behind it the signatures of four great 
European Powers, and Belgitun itself was pledged 
to defend its own neutrality. The second has had 
behind it the arms and honour of the United 
States. If these or some similar safeguards of 
national liberty, supplemented, perhaps, by the 
neutralization of some equivalent pivotal area 
in Eastern Europe, were combined, under the 
guarantee of all these Powers, national liberty 
would be practically inviolable both in Europe 
and America, and the danger of wars such as the 
present would disappear as long as the signatory 
nations were ready to live up to their obligations. 
Further, it is well to remerpber that the treaty of 
peace itself will be a most important element in the 
body of public right, because, if the Allies win, 
it will be the security for liberty in Europe. 

The practical road of advance, therefore, the 
practical outcome also of otu* entry into the war 

XI 
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and of the declarations of Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey, is the gradual formulation of treaties 
of public right, covering not the unessentials now 
the subject-matter of international law (so called), 
but the fundamental problems of international 
relations, and the assumption of the obligation 
by all civilized nations of the duty of enforcing 
respect for public right so defined at any cost to 
themselves. We must get away from the futfle 
methods of the pacifists who talk peace but 
ignore the causes of war. We know now that the 
right way is to formulate just law and have strong 
policemen, adequately trained and armed. We 
must get away also from the specious allurements 
of internationalism. The secret of peace is the 
reign of law, and the reign of law is the creation of 
the state. We shall do no good, therefore, by 
weakening allegiance to the state, or encourag- 
ing disobedience to its laws. We must rather 
strengthen and perfect the life of the state, and 
learn to preserve peace in the interstate sphere 
by settling disputes more and more in accordance 
with the principle of justice, formulated by treaty, 
and less and less in accordance with the balance of 
force, tmtil, in the far future, when the laws of all 
states are equally just and civilized, it will be 
possible for their peoples to end war by merging 
into one world-state. We must get away also 
from the belief in a Umitation of armaments as a 
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panacea. That also is dealing with effects and not 
causes. Reduction in armaments will follow the 
constitution of effective safeguards for public right 
and the relaxation of international tension which 
will ensue. It cannot precede it, for armaments 
are the only method of defending their own rights 
which sovereign states possess, so long as they 
act on the principle that states have obligations 
only to themselves. Moreover, even if an agree- 
ment of limitation could be drawn up, it could 
not last, because if a single Power were left out, or 
refused to abide by its terms, every other Power 
would be forced to modify their programs in 
self-defence. 

The practical essence of the international problem 
is to substitute a combination of civilized Powers 
to uphold public right, as defined by general 
consent, for the present dangerous and illusory 
safeguards of the Balance of Power. By no 
ingenuity can we escape that fundamental truth. 
Law prevails within the state because it has 
irresistible force behind it — the force, first of all, 
of public opinion, and, in the last resort, of the 
armed action of the whole commtmity against 
the law-breaker. It is the same in the inter- 
ixational sphere. While there can never be a true 
reign of law between states, there will be an ever- 
increasing reign of right, in proportion as a larger 
and larger proportion of the civilized nations come 
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to realize that the best protection of their own 
rights and liberties is maintenance of respect for 
public right, and have joined hands with others 
in formulating that public right and in undertak- 
ing the preparations necessary to enable them to 
enforce respect for it. The creation of a system of 
public right on these lines is, I believe, the logical 
sequence of the vindication of the principle for 
which we entered the war. And to those who 
doubt whether the conscience and public spirit of 
mankind is sufficient to create and maintain eflFec- 
tively such a system, I would point to the evidence 
of this war. It is not for nothing that Belgium 
sacrificed herself on the altar of treaty obligations, 
or that 5,000,000 British citizens have flocked from 
the ends of the earth to give their lives and their 
substance in defence of national liberty and of 
public right. 



THE OUTLOOK OP A GOOD EUROPEAN' 

BY 
A. F. WHYTE, M.P., LIEUT. R.N.V.R. 

The general aim of this movement is the establish- 
ment of a European partnership to displace the 
Balance of Power, and thus to place the peace of 
Europe on a f oimdation more secure than the pre- 
carious equilibritmi of armed force. The argu- 
ments in support of this policy have been already 
presented in the lectures of my predecessors in 
this chair, and its desirabihty is admitted. It is 
therefore no part of my aim either to rehearse or 
to reinforce the pleas in its favour, but rather to 
examine the more immediate political and racial 
problems of the war. But before I pass to them I 
propose to take a glance at the Balance of Power 
itself. 

As an international doctrine the Balance of 
Power has a long and chequered history. It is 
defined as '*a phrase in international law for such 
a just equilibritim between the members of the 

' Lecture delivered at King's Collie, London, on July lo, 
1916. 
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family of nations as should prevent any one of 
them from becoming sufficiently strong to enforce 
its will upon the rest." In its essence no more 
than a precept of common sense bom of experience 
and of the instinct of self-preservation, it has 
nevertheless often been made to serve as the 
pretext for wars which were neither necessary nor 
just. And so it has fallen into disrepute among 
pacifically-minded democrats, who are prone to 
quote John Bright's violent phrase as a final 
judgment upon it. In many minds it has no 
better meaning than that of the facile gibe to which 
the British pursuit of the Balance of Power has 
given rise, that the enemy of yesterday becomes 
the friend of today, and the friend of today the 
enemy of tomorrow. But it is plain that an 
instrument must be judged not by its misuse, but 
by its proper use. And if we pierce beneath the 
superficial crust of prejudice which covers it, we 
shall find reasons of great substance to persuade 
us that the Balance of Power, despite all that can 
be said against it, has been, and may still be, an 
engine of European welfare. As Professor Alison 
Phillips says in an all too brief note on the sub- 
ject,' the Balance of Power ** became an axiom of 
political science . . . and formed the basis of the 
coalitions against Louis XIV. and Napoleon." 
And today, we may add, it is performing its his- 

» Encydopcedia Britannica, eleventh edition. 
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toric function in a new coalition against a new 
and formidable aggressor. Judged by the results 
of its operation in these three supreme crises of 
European history, it is seen to be a bulwark of 
European liberty : and until a better international 
system takes its place, it is little short of treason 
to Europe to undermine it. '*In the absence of 
any central authority, the only sanction behind 
the code of rules established by custom or defined 
in treaties, known as 'International Law,' is the 
capacity of the Powers to hold each other in check. 
Were this to fail, nothing could prevent any state 
suflSciently powerful from ignoring the law and 
acting solely according to its convenience and 
interests." Until a better sanction is established 
in the form of an international authority which 
shall be the law-giver of Europe, we must maintain 
the Balance of Power as the upholder of the rights 
of nations. 

To this argument our enemies reply by impugn- 
ing the sincerity of our motives. They say, in 
effect: "The enforcement of public right is only a 
veil for British interests. It is all very well for 
you, the older nations full of territories and wealth, 
to proclaim your satisfaction with the world as 
it is and to resist change. You are satiated. But 
since you won your great empires by force, we 
claim the right to test by force your power to hold 
what you have won." And some of our own 
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pacifists have made the same charge of hypo- 
crisy against us by scoffing at our championship of 
small nations, and by declaring that, with the Boer 
War as an accusing crime behind us, we cannot pro- 
fess a true sympathy with the little peoples of the 
worid. The plea is wholly disingenuous. No one 
will pretend that the history of the British Empire 
is not marred by episodes of shame, but still less 
can any honest man close his eyes to the fact that 
these very episodes have taught us the lesson thai 
adult nations are ungovernable except by their own 
will. We have learned this truth, and are even 
now painfully applying it to the one outstand- 
ing difficulty in the British Commonwealth. Ger- 
many has not learned it : nor Austria-Hungary, nor 
Turkey. And what is much more significant and 
depressing is that the dominant races in the Quad- 
ruple Alliance of our enemies — the Prussian, the 
Magyar, and the Turk — do not wish to learn it. 
Hence this war. 

In this collision of opinion is the clue to the true 
settlement: and the British people has not been 
slow to take it up. No Prime Minister has ever 
spoken more truly the mind of the nation than Mr. 
Asquith did in his speeches at the Mansion House 
and in Dublin, when he proclaimed the resolve of 
the Allies to enthrone the idea of public right in 
Europe and to preserve the little peoples of the 
world from the aggression of powerful neighbours. 
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The declaration of this twofold aim is a statement 
of principles which can only be fully understood 
after a detailed examination of their application 
to the political and racial problems of Europe. 
The idea of such an examination is not exactly 
congenial to the British mind. For, on the one 
hand, our insular position has kept us remote from 
the complications of continental politics, and, on 
the other, our fierce preoccupation in the business 
of war has bred in us the opinion that the defeat of 
Germany is the sum of our desires. 

** There is no popular demand anywhere outside 
Germany for a definition of the objects of the war, 
for the simple reason that the people know what 
they are fighting for without being told. They 
are fighting to beat Germany; and they have a 
profound instinctive appreciation of the entire 
sufl&ciency of that purpose. How, when it is 
achieved, its achievement is to be expressed in the 
terms of peace is a quite subsidiary question in 
which (apart from the single unanimous demand 
for a full indemnity to Belgiimi) comparatively 
little interest, we believe, is taken by the public of 
this country."^ 

This is a true saying : and in nothing is it truer 
than in th^ assertion that the British people is not 
deeply concerned about the specific "terms" of 
peace. The conmion man says to himself, ' ' Every- 

' New SkUestnan^ November 27, 19 15. 
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thing will come right when we beat Germany." 
Now the defeat of Germany is certainly an end in 
itself. It is a great measure of relief for Europe. 
But it is not the end. Everything will not come 
right unless we will it so : and we cannot will it so 
imless we explore the way beforehand. Therefore 
the deliberate study of the specific restdts of the 
war is a manifest duty. The peoples and frontiers 
of Europe are before us: what will we make of 
them? 

Now it is no use professing humility and pre- 
tending that it is presumptuous to embark on such 
a task. The war has forced us to take an interest 
in these large questions : and victory will compel us 
to find the right answers to them. Upon the 
proper answers depends the whole success of otir 
dream of a new Europe where co-operation and not 
conflict is the dominant note. Failure today 
only means that the task of finding these true 
answers will be handed on to our children, who will 
have to pay their price in turn for the apathy 
and blindness of their parents. Nor can we leave 
these destinies solely in the hands of the Foreign 
Office and its diplomatists. In the past the ofl&cial 
world has always been slow to understand the 
meaning of national movements, especially slow 
to appreciate how tmgovemable and irresistible a 
thing nationality becomes when placed in the con- 
ditions in which Lombardy and Venipe were tmder 
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Austrian rule, in which Bohemia and Dalmatia are 
under Austrian rule, in which Crotia, Slavonia, and 
Transylvania are under Magyar rule. If Pied- 
mont had relied on the abiding sense of justice in 
the Chancelleries of Europe, Italian unity would 
still be a dream: and today the subject races of 
Europe by a sure instinct appeal to the free peoples 
over the heads of their Governments to stand by 
them in their hour of need and hope. It is not 
necessary to recite at length the means by which 
the nations of Europe achieved their unity and 
independence in order to show that Great Britain 
has a special responsibility in this liberation. 
The Gladstonian tradition is still alive in the 
British people, though it has no upholder in the 
British Government; and it can be used — ^it cer- 
tainly ought to have been used in one notorious 
instance in the war — to cement a new alliance 
between these islands and the little peoples of 
Europe. 

The appeal of the oppressed races cannot fall on 
deaf ears : nor can a nation such as ours, hearing the 
appeal and possessing the power of redress, stand 
aside and make the great refusal. It is precisely in 
this region that our real opportunity lies. This is 
our mission, whose achievement will show that 
democracy is not a mere dream, but a fact against 
which all the f rightfulness and efficient nithlessness 
of autocracy cannot prevail. But if in the very 
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heat and heigtt of war, if in the deep, fierce pre- 
occupation of victory, we forget that peace has 
her tasks of preparation no less than war, we shall 
be in danger of losing what we are fighting for. 
We may go further, and say that unless we pre- 
pare ourselves now for the constructive tasks 
of the settlement, we may as well stop fighting, 
and confess that while democracy in Western 
Europe is prepared to tmdergo the trials and 
dangers of a tremendous war and to make the 
difficult military preparation for victory, she is 
not prepared to embark on the more difficult, 
more thankless, but to a democracy more appro- 
priate, task of equipping herself politically for 
the reconstruction of Europe on the generous lines 
of nationality, liberty, and justice. I do not 
suggest that political pre-occupation with the 
affairs of Europe should divert the attention of the 
people from the grave problems of its own domes- 
tic and imperial future: but I do suggest that we 
need to lay emphasis on the fatal reaction which a 
false European settlement will have upon the 
development of the British Commonwealth. The 
risk of such a false peace is greatly enhanced by 
the insular detachment of Great Britain from 
many of the most vital continental problems. 

Broadly speaking, the task is the study of racial 
geography and the practice of map-making. 
Now, political map-making may be an ingenious 
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and fascinating pastime : it is also the most intricate 
and difficult labour. It presupposes in the carto- 
grapher a thorough grasp of principle combined 
with wide and detailed knowledge. This is in 
very truth the straits between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis over again : for we are just as liable to be ship- 
wrecked by the unprincipled expert as by the 
ignorant idealist. "How, then," you may say in 
scorn, "can any Democracy, with her rough 
measures of justice and her ignorance of essential 
detail, hope to achieve the restdts you demand 
from her?" The retort is pointed and not wholly 
unjust: but it can be shown that there is an 
appropriate ftmction which the deep good sense 
and sympathy of the common people can and must 
discharge in a European settlement. The peoples 
of France and Great Britain can, if they will, play 
something like a decisive part in the liberation 
of nationalities. There is, indeed, no other check 
upon the diplomatist and the expert than the 
force of an instructed public opinion: and as, in 
the conditions of comparatives ecrecy in which the 
settlement will be discussed, the risk of being 
committed to policies which we disapprove is 
very great, it is vital that public opinion should 
begin to indicate now its well-founded preference 
for a certain course of policy. We have good 
precedent for assigning to public opinion an im- 
portant part. Before we declared war against 
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Germany, Sir Edward Grey told the French and 
German Ambassadors that, whatever he did, he 
must have public opinion with him. That is a 
significant declaration which has an immediate 
bearing on the question in hand. We need waste 
no time in speculating how far the Foreign Office 
tends to pay heed to public opinion: the point 
here is that the Foreign Secretary has declared that 
for the purposes of war public opinion is the deci- 
sive factor. For the purposes of peace it is also the 
decisive factor. And when Viscount Grey goes to 
the Peace Conference, we must see to it that he 
carries with him the support, and, if need be, the 
spur, of a well-informed and resolute public 
opinion. There are two kinds of Peace Congress: 
there is Dictation of Terms, as at the Treaty of 
Frankfort in 1871, and there is Discussion and 
Compromise. Whichever it is, the opinion of the 
British people will be the paramoimt force. Pos- 
sessing this force, we must be fully equipped for 
its best use. This is the very kernel of our growing 
demand for the control of foreign policy. 

The pivot of our policy is nationality : and until 
the principle of the freedom of the subject races is 
securely established in the public law of Europe, we 
cannot proceed to set up any form of acceptable 
international authority. To set up such an author- 
ity in a Europe seething with racial trouble would 
be an invitation to disaster. The sources of such 
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trouble must be dried up before the ground can be 
made ready for the new international legislature, 
council, concert, or whatever name best describes 
it. The war oflEers a unique opportunity for 
achieving this result ; for by the fact that it affects 
all Europe, it brings within our scope of reform 
all the outstanding racial problems of our time. 
It is therefore worth while to take a preliminary 
survey of the European field according to the 
test of nationality. 

When victory comes, the application of this prin- 
ciple will raise the whole question of the constitu- 
tion and territorial limits of our three enemies, 
Germany, Austria-Htmgary, and Turkey. Owing 
to the contrast in the position and structure of 
these countries, the penalty of defeat will appear 
to fall in inverse proportion to the true guilt 
of the three partners. Germany will emerge from 
the war maimed, exhausted, humbled: but from 
the necessities of the case, if we are true to our 
professions of respect for nationality, Germany 
cannot under any conceivable terms of peace 
suffer as heavy a territorial penalty as Austria- 
Hungary or Turkey. The victory of the Allies and 
the tritmiph of nationality means the complete dis- 
ruption of Austria-Hungary and the expulsion of 
the Turk from his capital in Europe; but it also 
means that German national unity remains intact, 
with the loss of non-German extremities — Posen in 
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the east, a comer of Schleswig in the north, 
Alsace-Lorraine in the west. Such terms mean in 
reality a more abject confession of defeat than at 
first appears : for Alsace-Lorraine represents to the 
modem German mind the territorial symbol par 
excellence of the Empire, and its loss means the 
end of that arrogant conquering career pursued 
by Prussia throughout her whole history, and 
at no time more ruthlessly than in the period 
since Bismarck's accession to power in 1862, 
Significant as the loss of the Reichsland will be, 
the mere surrender of territory is not the worst of 
the story. Fully to realize the spiritual disaster, the 
nemesis that awaits a purely material dvilization, 
which must overtake Germany in defeat, we should 
have to go back to the creation of the modem 
German state and watch the process by which 
military power became its chief idol. This ques- 
tion has been widely canvassed in the British Press 
ever since war broke out, and needs no further 
elaboration here. 

Parenthetically, let it be said that those who 
argue that because we have raised a great army we 
are likely to suffer the very evil of militarism of 
which we hope to rid Germany have not formed a 
dear idea of the nattu-e of militarism. Militarism 
is a political system in which the army becomes an 
end in itself instead of a means to other ends. It is 
the usurpation by the military power of all the 
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dvil functions of government and the subordina- 
tion of social and individual needs to the demands 
of the army. That is the German system: neces- 
sary in time of war, disastrous in time of peace. 
It is a system which has no chance of adoption in 
any Anglo-Saxon country. Wholly foreign to the 
political traditions of Great Britain, it is also an 
unthinkable inversion of deep-rooted British feel- 
ings : and as long as the love of liberty remains the 
dominant note in our politics, so long will militar- 
ism remain the unrealizable dream of a htodful of 
British neo-Prussians who shall be nameless. 

The recognition of this truth carries with it, 
however, the recognition of the complementary 
truth about Germany. If it be true that our 
political institutions reflect our character, it is 
equally true that the militarism of Prussia, which 
in the last forty years has almost completely 
infected the other states of the Empire is also 
appropriate to the character of the nation it rules. 
The excesses of militarism arouse disgust in 
the minds of Social Democrats, no doubt : but the 
humiliating surrender of the Reichstag after the 
Zabem affair should warn us not to place much re- 
liance even on the Social Democratic Party, and, 
above all, to remember that the German army is the 
crown of their national life. Therefore, when we 
speak of the destruction of Prussian militarism, we 
must bear in mind that it is a process in two parts. 

la 
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First, by the defeat of the German armies in the 
field we shall give the German people the best 
possible reason — (a) for doubting the value and 
pretensions of militarism; (6) for discovering that 
the free peoples are remarkably capable of self-de- 
fence whenever necessary ; and {c) for concluding 
that the free democratic system, which guarantees 
its citizens real liberty in peace and at least the 
reasonable probability of an adequate power of 
self-defence in war, deserves adoption. To achieve 
this result will be a long step towards the de- 
sired goal : but it is not the goal itself. Second, the 
goal itself, the destruction of German militarism, 
can only be reached hy the Germans themselves. 
Any attempt to achieve it by force from without 
can only end in rivetting the system more firmly 
on the acquiescent backs of the German people. 
No great nation, even in dire defeat, will tolerate 
any alien attempt to set its house in order. The 
substitution of free government for the tyranny of 
militarism must be the deliberate and conscious 
act of a politically-awakened people : otherwise it 
cannot last. 

Passing from Germany to Austria-Hungary, we 
pass from a national reaUty to a purely artificial 
dynastic state. There is no nation in Austria- 
Hungary — ^but a dozen races, and one sovereign to 
imite them. '* Among the many things which this 
war has thrown into the melting-pot, Atistria- 
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Hungary is the greatest and the most difficult to 
understand. No matter how we approach the 
subject, whether from a political, a racial, a con- 
stitutional, a social, or an economic point of view, 
the issues are equally complicated and difficult 
to sum up. Austria-Hungary is not a state like 
other European states, and cannot be judged by the 
same standards. Above all, political terms and 
values are not the same in Austria as in Hungary, 
or in either as in other countries. A clever diplo- 
matist, after six months' residence in Vienna, 
made the remark that nothing happened in Austria 
as it does elsewhere ; and this fact must be grasped 
at the outset by any student of the problem. 
Moreover, generalization is impossible in a country 
of eleven main races, ten principal languages, and 
twenty-three legislative bodies.*'^ 

The only generalization which is possible is that 
the application of the principle of nationality 
means the end of the Dual Monarchy. The 
Habsburg dynasty has had not one chance, but 
many, of showing that it could govern all its 
subject races in harmony. It has seized none of 
them. Every wavering between East and West, 
torn in two by the antagonism so well represented 

* German^ Slav, and Magyar, by R. W. Seton- Watson. (Wil- 
liams and Noiigate, 19 16.) See also The JIabsburg Monarchy, by 
H. Wickham Steed. (Constable.) Mr. Steed's book is the 
standard work on Austria-Hungary in English. 
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in its double-headed eagle, the dynasty has never 
been able either to reconcile the Teuton and the 
Slav, or (turning its back upon the German) to 
build its foundation anew upon a predominantly 
Slavonic basis. And since the Compromise of 
1867 with Htmgary this fatal dualism has been 
accentuated. It has been suggested, and is not 
improbable, that, if the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand had lived to ascend the Habsburg throne, he 
would have recreated the Monarchy on a basis — 
falsely called "trialism'* — of equal rights for 
German, Magyar, and Slav, thus giving the 
Slavonic peoples under his rule tangible guarantees 
of good government for the first time in history. 
But this plan had one serious flaw. It recognized 
Slavonic rights only by denying the close kinship 
between the Serb of the kingdom of Serbia and the 
Croat of the Southern Slav provinces of Austria- 
Hungary, and thus could not claim to be a final 
solution. Rumour speaks of a third and more 
grandiose dream, in which the German provinces 
of Austria proper would be united to the German 
Empire under the HohenzoUems, while the Arch- 
duke's eldest son became the Eong of a resuscitated 
Poland stretching from Riga to Odessa, and the 
younger wore the crown of a new federal monarchy 
composed of Bohemia, Hungary, Croatia-Slavonia, 
Bosnia, Dalmatia, Serbia, Albania, and Macedonia. 
War has transformed all these plans, and places the 
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disruption of the Dual Monarchy before us as the 
first indispensable step in the liberation of national- 
ities in South-Eastem Europe. Palacky's famous 
phrase, "If there were no Austria, we should have 
to create one," once so pregnant, has lost its 
meaning. It is no longer true, either, that the 
existence of Austria is necessary to save Europe 
from war over her constituent parts, or that the 
Austria-Hungary of the Ausgleich and the Triple 
AlUance is in any sense that large-minded and 
tolerant state for which Palacky and his pupil 
Dr. Kramarzh hoped. ^ As long as the entente 
between Berlin and Petrograd lasted — i. e., till 
Bismarck's master-hand was removed — ^it was 
impossible for the non-Russian Slavonic peoples 
to look to Russia for support against German 
aggression : and so the Austrian Slavs staked their 
all upon a liberal Austria, and lost. Now that the 
entente of the autocrats is broken a new hope has 
arisen. More than that, in the interval Palacky's 
death (1876) and the outbreak of the Great War, 
the Slavonic peoples of Central Etu-ope, the Czechs 
and Jugoslavs, had grown in political stature and 
culture; and today they appear before Europe as 
conscious, ethnical units, nourishing the aspiration 

* Dr. Kramarzh, leader of the Young Czech Party in the Reichs- 
lath, was arrested in December, 191 5, kept in prison without 
trial till May, 19 16, and sentenced to death in June on a vague 
chaxige of treason. See New Statesman, June 24, 1916. 
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and possessing the potential power of becoming 
recognized members of the family of organized 
states. Their evolution has been retarded by the 
inevitable blunders of an adolescent race : in Bohe- 
mia by a fatal lack of far-seeing leaders at the 
critical period after Koniggratz, and in Jugoslavia 
by foreign ill-will and feuds, both dynastic and 
sectarian, culminating now and then in political 
crimes of assassination which have disfigured the 
record of Serbia and obscured the strength and 
essential legitimacy of her national movement. 

These flaws in the Slavonic situatioriwere, indeed, 
grist to the Ballplatz mill. By an adroit Viennese 
control of the news supplied to Western Europe 
and America, they were made to appear as the 
fundamental character of the Slavonic peoples. 
It was as though a veil were hung from heaven over 
the little Slavonian frontier town of Semlin to 
obscure the growth and vitality of modem Serbia, 
and only Kf ted to disclose a crime like the assassi- 
nation of Alexander and his worthless Draga, or the 
machinery — fabricated in Austria — of a plot to 
kill an heir to the throne. By defamation of 
character on a gigantic scale, by fraud, forgery* 
and violence, the subject peoples of the Dual 
Monarchy were forced into the limelight of the 
European stage in the character of outcasts and 
assassins; and, too indolent to probe the matter, 
we accepted the picture as true. Influenced by 
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old ties between Austria and England, still dazzled 
by the glamour of Kossuth's name, and hypno- 
tized by adroit and interested persons into a belief 
in Htmgary as the home of liberty, the British 
people had abandoned the Gladstonian tradition, 
and dismissed the Southern Slavs from the circle 
of polite Etu'ope. Not even the almost incredible 
extent to which the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
OflSce resorted to fraud and forgery in its dealing 
with these subject races, not even the crushing 
results of three of the most sensational political 
trials of modem times, ^ nor the inherent im- 
probability of much that passed for the truth 
about the Southern Slavs, availed to destroy the 
legend of Slavonic depravity. It was left to the 
Balkan Alliance of 191 2 to reveal to an astonished 
world the results of long years of patient labour, 
and to prove that the Balkan peoples, and espe- 
cially the Serbs, had been the victims of a perfidious 
campaign of denigration of which only an utterly 
cynical bureau like the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Office could be capable. The first Balkan War — 
planned in Athens, Belgrade, and Sofia — raised 

* The Agram (Zagreb) Treason Trial, the Friedjung Trial 
in Vienna, and Vasitch Trial in Belgrade. The story of the 
three trials is well worth reading either in Professor Masaryk's 
Vasic — Forgach — Aehrenthal, published in Gennan in Prague, 
or in Dr. Seton- Watson's workmanlike books on the Dual Mon- 
archy and its problems. See Bibliography at the end of this 
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the Balkan peoples to a true eminence ; the second 
Balkan War — a veritable civil war engineered in 
Vienna and Budapest — only proved how easily 
heroic peoples may be made the tools of a cjnoical 
diplomacy. The lesson from both wars is three- 
fold. First, the realization that these vigorous 
peoples had made good their claim to enter the 
circle of Etiropean Powers. That is the lesson of 
Balkan strength. Second, the extent to which 
European peace depends upon peace in the Balkans. 
That is the lesson of Balkan solidarity with 
Europe. Third, the possibility, which is not 
nearly so remote as present circumstances make it 
appear, of the re-establishment of the Balkan 
Alliance in recognition of the racial kinship of 
Serb and Bulgar, and their common interest in 
peaceful development. That is the lesson of 
solidarity within the Balkans. 

Prom all this it is evident that the "Austrian 
question" cannot be taken up without affecting 
the whole Balkan question, and the Balkan ques- 
tion in its turn is the key to Mittel-Europa and 
Berlin-Bagdad. Here Mittel-Europa and Na- 
tionality contend for the mastery. If Nationality 
succtimbs, nothing can withstand the victorious 
advance of Germany to the Persian Gulf ; if Mittel- 
Europa is to be overthrown, it can only be by 
setting the Slavonic nationalities on their feet in 
Bohemia and Jugoslavia. This is the fundamental 
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antinomy of Central Europe. Things being as they 
are, the liberation of nationalities in that quarter 
of the world is possible on no other terms than 
the disruption of Austria-Hungary. Let us see, 
then, where the dissolution of the Habsburg 
Monarchy leads us. 

Moving south on the Berlin-Bagdad line, we 
come to Bohemia, the first solid Slavonic block in 
Central Europe, inhabited by 9,000,000 Czechs 
and Slovaks. This national territory comprises 
Bohemia, Moravia, a slice of Silesia, and the 
north-west comer of Htmgary from Pressbiu'g to 
Ungvar. Bohemia is one of the most historic of 
the European battle-grounds of nationality. She 
is well known as a bulwark of Christendom against 
the invading Turk, and justly famed as the home 
of John Hus; but she is not by any means as yet 
fully acknowledged as one of the great modem 
upholders of liberty and nationality in Central 
Etirope. The Czechs began fighting German 
Imperialism eight centuries ago, and the secular 
combat still rages. "The struggle of the Czechs 
against German influence and aggression runs 
through the whole history of Bohemia since its 
definite formation as a state." "The Hussite 
wars," says a modem historian, "are one of the 
most remarkable episodes in history, and are 
specially deserving of attention at the present 
time. For what do they mean? The Bohemian 
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nation, alone and unaided, held all Europe at 
bay, and routed army after army that the Germans 
sent against them . . . and when victory at last 
crowned the Hussite arms, the Bohemians made a 
moderate use of it, and indulged in no persecution 
or proscription of the Germans who dwelt among 
them/' The rights thus won were enjoyed 
by Bohemia for a hundred and eighty years; 
but in 1620, at the Battle of the White Moun- 
tain, the House of Habsburg prevailed against 
her, and in the Thirty Years' War Bohemian 
freedom was utterly swept away. Before 
that terrible war was over the Germaniza- 
tion of Bohemia was complete, and Czech na- 
tionality slept in a trance for two himdred years. 
The re-awakening came in the ferment of social 
renewal that marked the opening of the nineteenth 
century, and for the last hundred years the pro- 
gress made by Czech literature, art, and commerce 
against the tjnranny of Vienna has been very 
remarkable. 

In politics, progress has been slower, but there 
has never been any doubt about the political ideal 
of the Czech people. As long as there was no 
hope of overthrowing the Habsburgs, or, con- 
versely, as long as there was any reason for looking 
to that dynasty rather than to Russia for succour 
against the more aggressive Germans of the north, 
the Czechs pinned their faith to a liberal Austria 
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of the futiire, in which their ancient rights under 
the crown of St. Wenceslas would be restored. 
The form of this aspiration and its justification 
have been commented on above, but it may be 
well to repeat the statement that the policy of the 
Habsburg towards the Czechs and other Slavonic 
peoples before the war did much to make the war 
itself inevitable; while the war in its turn has de- 
stroyed the raison d'ttre of the Dual Monarchy, 
and rendered meaningless the historic phrase, 
'*If there were no Austria, we should have to 
create one.*' The Habsburgs have failed to dis- 
charge the high office of patron of Slavs in Central 
Europe, and have thus relinquished all claim to 
retain Slavonic allegiance. 

For the Czechs, the war has answered a long un- 
answered question. As the borderland between 
the German and Slavonic worlds, and for centuries 
**the avenue and junction of the migration of 
peoples,'* their coimtry has been disputed by the 
rival hosts of Teuton and Slav. A different 
distribution of power in the eighteenth century 
might have cast Bohemia with Poland into the 
grasp of Russia, or a similar turn of the wheel in 
Napoleonic times have given her an orientation 
westwards or even south-eastwards which today 
is altogether tmthinkable. A new opportunity 
came in 1867, when Austria was thrust out of Ger- 
many; but the Czechs lacked statesmen of the 
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stamp of Deak, Eotvos, and Andrassy, who 
seized the occasion of the Ausgleich to give Htin- 
gary a predominance which she did not merit. 
As Dr. Seton- Watson has pointed out, to gain this 
result **it was not enough that these men should 
appear on the Magyar side. Their effectiveness 
was, in a sense, doubled by the dearth of statesmen 
among the Germans of Austria and among the 
Czechs. In Bohemia especially fatal mistakes 
were committed which gave Htmgary an advan- 
tage to which she was not entitled on historical 
grounds, and which all the efforts of Czech policy 
in the next two generations have failed to make 
good." In the result the Czechs remained in a 
true sense a subject people, unable to guide their 
own destinies, imable to influence the foreign 
policy of the Monarchy, which so largely rested 
upon the armies of their conscript sons and on the 
riches of their country. And today the Bohemian 
nation is forced by this cruel and unnatural S3rstem 
to fight the battles of an alien ruler against their 
brother Slavs, the Russians. Their whole sym- 
pathy is with the Allies: the Czech Legion has 
won high honour in the French army; thousands 
of Czech Volunteers are in the Russian ranks; and, 
most significant of all, Czech regiments in the Aus- 
trian army have surrendered en masse to the 
Russians, and are even now being absorbed as 
willing recruits in the Russian armies. In London, 
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Bohemia's most distinguished representative is 
Professor T. G. Masaryk, the late occupant of the 
Chair of Philosophy in the Czech University of 
Prague, and leader of the Realist Party in the 
Reichsrath, now an exile from Bohemia with a 
price set upon his head by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. In the opening lecture from his new chair 
of Slavonic Literature and Sociology in King's 
College, Professor Masaryk took the appropriate 
theme of **The Problem of the Small Nation in 
the European Crisis, " and handled it in a manner 
which gave him an immediate authority over his 
audience. ** A good European, " in the best sense 
of the word, Professor Masaryk is an invaluable 
guide to politics in Austria-Himgary, and places 
his unrivalled knowledge at the disposal of the 
British people just when it is most needed. He 
sums up the policy of his nation in the one word 
Independence. 

K in passing on to the other great Slavonic ques- 
tion in Austria-Hungary — ^viz., Jugoslavia — I leave 
Poland on one side, it is not because the Polish 
question does not loom largely in any survey of 
Europe, but solely because I have not sufficient 
knowledge to justify an examination of it. And 
I have found, in the endeavour to instruct my own 
ignorance, that the literature for the purpose is 
none too copious. There has, indeed, been a 
constant stream of books, pamphlets, and other 
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publications on the subject of Poland and her 
wrongs; but there has, as yet, been no compre- 
hensive attempt to present the problem of Polish 
unity and independence in a judicial and illu- 
minating form before the British public. In this 
respect the literature about Poland, like the coun- 
try herself, has suffered from partition. From 
Germany we have received a whole library of 
argtunent, biassed and full of that intolerant 
"Hakatist" sentiment which has poisoned the 
relation between German and Pole in Posen. The 
Austrian bias is quite different. Of the three 
rulers of Poland, the Habsburgs have been the 
least oppressive: the Austrian Pole is therefore 
**a Pole with a difference'*! He is anti-Russian, 
to a less degree anti-Prussian or anti-Austrian. 
But his view of Poland is incomplete, and can only 
give us a partial assistance in our search for a 
solution. The Poles of Russian Poland represent 
the majority, and stand in agreement with their 
kinsmen in Germany and Austria in demanding 
the restoration of their country as a European 
national unit. But even from them we get only 
fleeting glimpses of the way in which the partitions 
can be undone : that the evil work of the partitions 
must be undone is plain, but in order that the 
friends of Poland may have ground for their 
demand, the whole Polish argument must be 
transformed from its present negative and 
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critical character to something broad and con- 
structive. 

The Southern Slav question stands on a different 
footing, for it starts from an already existing 
European state which will form the nucleus of the 
enlarged state of Jugoslavia. Thus the problem 
of liberation is not complicated by the entire 
absence of an independent centre, as in Poland. 
The disjecta membra of the Southern Slav race 
have, in Serbia, a magnetic centre to which they 
can cohere as parts of a new Jugoslav federal state 
under the Serbian dynasty, and from this very 
fact the Southern Slav problem has a simplicity 
which is denied to Poland. All we need note, in 
passing, is that while Serbia is the vital centre, 
she is not the whole, and therefore the mere 
restoration of the Serbian kingdom, necessary and 
right as it is, is but the indispensable prelude to the 
liberation of the whole Jugoslav race. 

The territory of Jugoslavia consists of (a) the 
kingdom of Serbia; (6) Montenegro; {c) the 
Southern Slav provinces of Austria-Hungary — 
i. e,, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia-Slavonia, the 
western half of the Banat, and Dalmatia; (d) 
(if the Slovenes are included, as they ought to be) 
Camiola, part of Styria, and the eastern half of the 
peninsula of Istria. Other groups of the Serbo- 
Croat race are to be found scattered round the 
fringe of this territory, in Northern Greece, in 
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Albania, in Roumania, and to such an extent 
along the frontier between Austria and Hungary 
that they form an almost continuous line of con- 
nection between the Slavs of Jugoslavia and their 
kinsmen the Slovaks of Northern Hungary. 
But these groups are more or less isolated, and 
cannot be used to extend the frontiers of Jugoslavia 
beyond its true racial limits. Like similar Saxon 
oases in Hungary, they can only figure in any 
settlement in those clauses which secure the rights 
of minorities. Territorially they are insignificant. 
But the great mass of the Southern Slavs is com- 
pact and tmbroken, forming one of the most 
clearly-marked ethnical units in Europe, and now 
demanding European recognition of their racial 
unity in a new State — * 'Jugoslavia, " or the "Land 
of the Southern Slavs/' This racial unity, well 
known to ethnographers and not unknown to his- 
torians, was for long obscured by the confessional 
division between Croat and Serb. The Serb, 
both within the kingdom and without, was, and 
is, an adherent of the Orthodox Church ; the Croat 
(of Dalmatia and Croatia, etc.) is a Roman Catho- 
lic, while a large Mohammedan element exists in 
Bosnia. Following the honoured Habsburg device 
— Divide et Impera — the Governments of Vienna 
and Budapest played these two branches of the 
same race against each other, till at times the 
Croat believed that the lamb might sooner lie 
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down with the wolf than he with a Serb. But if 
racial unity had its enemies, it has not lacked 
friends, especially among the clergy of both 
Chtirches. The most remarkable of them was 
Bishop Strossmayer, known to us as the friend of 
Gladstone, and famous in Europe as one of the 
heroic minority of three in the Vatican Council in 
1870. Strossmayer was the great apostle of the 
unity of all the Southern Slavs, and lived long 
enough to see the first signs of the dawn of its day. 
The generation of Croats who had grown up tmder 
his influence began to discover the truth; others, 
under the mellowing teaching of Thomas Masaryk' 
in Prague, came to the same conclusion by a purely 
political road; and by 1903 the foundation was 
laid of that Serbo-Croat coalition against Magyar 
aggression which first revealed to the world at 
large the reality and strength of racial kinship in 
Jugoslavia. Serb and Croat were at last awake to 
the identityof their interests, and to thepower which 
as allies they could exercise to keep their oppressors 
in check. The exploits of Serbia in the Balkan 

* The lecture room of Professor T. G. Masaryk in the Czech 
University of Prague was the intellectual and political exchange 
and mart for the whole young Slavonic world. Masaryk's 
students came to him from Russia, Poland, Serbia, Bulgaria, as 
well as from the Slavonic provinces of Austria; and to them he 
interpreted Europe, showing how high a part was assigned to the 
true and tolerant Slav spirit in the European politics of the 
t?7entieth century. 

13 
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wars carried the process a step further by con- 
solidating the unity of the whole race, and thereby 
preparing the way to the solution now demanded. 
To this solution there are in reality only two 
obstacles. The first lies in the danger that the 
Governments of Western Europe, in their pre- 
occupation with vaster problems, may at the last 
moment fail to grasp the importance of liberation 
and consolidation of all the Southern Slavs. 
Against this danger the best safeguard is the 
dissemination broadcast among the peoples of 
Great Britain and France of all the facts of the 
case. If we realize that our championship of 
nationalities coincides with our own interest in 
demanding the overthrow of the idea of Mittd- 
Europa (as far as it rests upon the exploitation 
of subject races), there can be little doubt that we 
shall be firm in our support of the idea of Jugo- 
slavia in its totality. We must therefore welcome 
the propaganda amongst us of such bodies as the 
Serbian Society of Great Britain and the Jugoslav 
Committee, and do all in our power to widen the 
area of their operations. The second obstacle lies 
in the claims made by certain parties in Italy to the 
Dalmatian coastline. Without going too deeply 
into this dispute, we may, without difficulty, 
disengage certain conclusions by which the legiti- 
mate demands of both parties can be substantially 
satisfied. On the basis of population, Dalmatia 
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is a Slavonic region, in which the non-Slavonic 
element is less than 10 per cent, of the total. 
Even the most extreme of Italian Irredentists do 
not claim more than 10 per cent, of Dalmatians 
as Italian; but they argue that the high historic 
mission of Italy over the whole Adriatic coastline, 
and modem strategic necessity, together demand 
and justify the annexation of Dalmatia. The 
past achievements of Italian culttu'e in Dalmatia 
are splendid and imdeniable — ^monuments of her 
architecture are to be found in profusion in all the 
coast towns — ^and no Jugoslav dreams of re- 
pudiating his debt to his famous neighbour. 
Indeed, he hopes to make it a link between Italy 
and the new Slav state on the Adriatic. The 
only thing he fears is that Italy, by making extreme 
territorial demands, may arouse the irreconcilable 
enmity of the whole Southern Slav race. In the 
early part of the war the Allied Governments 
showed a strong tendency to listen to these ex- 
treme demands, and even committed a breach of 
principle in making a provisional agreement with 
Italy upon them; but time has moderated the 
Italian claim and educated the Allies in racial 
geography, and today the prospect of justice to 
Jugoslavia is rather brighter than it was. But 
only the vigilance of an enlightened and well- 
informed public opinion can save us from such 
errors as are hinted at above. 
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It must be clearly understood that the attempt 
to set up a Southern Slav state minus Dalmatia 
means the certain perpetuation of strife. Im- 
perialist aims must yield to racial liberation. 
The reasonable demands of Italian strategic de- 
fence, however, stand on a different footing, and 
can be met without any serious violation of na- 
tional rights. If Italy holds Trieste and Pola 
in the north and Valona in the south, she is the 
strategic mistress of the Adriatic. The addition 
of two of the Dalmatian islands at most is perhaps 
necessary to make her naval power secure, and if 
found necessary they could be granted. Further, 
if the necessary treaty secures adequate guarantees 
of free speech, education, and civic rights to the 
Italian minority in Dahnatia, which, though tiny, 
is an important cultural element, the whole 
Italian case is ftilly met, and there should then be 
no reason why Jugoslavia should not start upon its 
hopeful career with the unalloyed amity of the 
Italian people to support it. Such undoubtedly 
is our goal. 

The solution of these national problems is not 
the end of the problem of nationality in the Bal- 
kans. The war has torn to shreds the tmhappy 
Treaty of Bucharest, and has re-opened both the 
Bulgarian and the Roumanian questions. The 
former centres in Macedonia, the latter in Tran- 
sylvania. Now, both Bulgar and Serb claim 
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Macedonia on racial grounds: but I have yet to 
hear any impartial authority pronounce a verdict 
in favour of either party. The truth is that 
Macedonia is a typical "No Man's Land" created 
by Turkish misrule, which by its position be- 
comes inevitably a bone of contention between 
Serb, Bulgar, and Greek. This catalogue of 
claimants does not exhaust the Macedonia racial 
potpourri, .which, like a veritable mcLcidoine, in- 
cludes Albanians, Turks, Roumanians, Vlachs, and 
a growing number of mongrels, none of whom are 
so firmly rooted in their nationality that they would 
not insensibly become Bulgar or Serb in character, 
according as Bulgaria or Serbia administered their 
country. It is therefore time to make an end of 
the pretence that nationality is the clue to the 
Macedonian (or Albanian) questions, and to re- 
move Macedonia finally from the gaming-table 
of European politics by linking its solution with 
the establishment of Jugoslavia and the general 
Balkan settlement. Let us remember that the 
Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty of 191 2 gave Macedonia 
to Bulgaria on the unexpressed condition that 
Serbia found her way to the Adriatic. When that 
condition was quashed by the intervention of 
Austria, Serbia repudiated the Macedonian bar- 
gain, not without justice; but in doing so left a 
sense of injustice in the mind of Bulgaria which 
Vienna has not failed to exploit. But now that 
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Serbia has once more the prospect of the desired 
tinion with her Southern Slav kinsmen in a new 
reahn which will give her abundant access to the 
Adriatic, she can afford to win back Bulgaria by 
showing an accommodating spirit over Macedonia. 
I do not suggest that Serbia should place any 
faith in Ferdinand of Bulgaria, whose Austrian 
military training and Magyar sympathies make 
him an evil guide for any Balkan people ; but I do 
plead that she should remember that the Bulgarian 
people will continue to be her neighbours long after 
Ferdinand has gone, and that a Balkan Federation 
is the true destiny of Bulgar and Serb. With that 
goal before her this Macedonian question no longer 
need wear the aspect of ** trading with the enemy, " 
but becomes one of the foundation-stones of peace 
and unity throughout the Balkans. 

A similar adjustment of national claims in the 
north becomes possible if Roimiania wins Transyl- 
vania from Hungary. She can then restore to Bul- 
garia the stolen triangle of the Dobrudja which she 
acquired without rhyme or anything but strategic 
reason by the Treaty of Bucharest. But the 
Roumanians must at the same time beware of 
pushing their racial claims too far westward in the 
region of the Banat, for there they infringe Serbian 
rights. Thus we see that, if excessive claims be 
suppressed by all the participants, there is a 
reasonable probability of an all-round settlement 
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by a simultaneous agreement of all the peoples 
primarily concerned in the Balkan question. 

At the end of this all too brief review, as at 
the beginning, we find ourselves again face to 
face with the fundamental fact that our principle 
of nationality, when translated into action in 
the Balkans, means the end of Austria-Hungary. 
That is the first indispensable stroke by which the 
way of progress is cleared. The second condition 
of success is the firm resolve to treat all these ques- 
tions — ^Jugoslavia, Macedonia, Dobrudja, etc. — 
not as independent units, but as parts of a complex, 
coherent whole, which becomes incoherent and 
insoluble whenever the attempt is made to single 
any one part for exclusive treatment. The friends 
of the Balkans usually cannot see the wood for the 
trees, and by making themselves the partisans 
of one or other of its young nations, lose the 
perspective of the whole. Until this attitude is 
changed, and until the Great Powers recognize 
that the Balkans are not to be used as means to 
their own ends, but as a region which has a destiny 
of its own, there can be no lasting peace. 
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WHAT IS "RIGHT"?' 

BY 

H. WICKHAM STEED 

This movement is called **The Fight for Right.'* 
Its purpose, as defined by Sir Frederick Pollock, 
is **to encourage our fellow-countrymen, non- 
combatant as well as combatant, to use their ut- 
most endeavour, in the several ways open to them, 
towards the end of attaining decisive victory as the 
only sure means of honourable and lasting peace; 
to maintain in them the spirit of bold confidence 
in a righteous cause without which full success is 
not possible ; and to make plain to them the unex- 
ampled character of this war, a war not merely for 
British interests, but for the freedom of the civil- 
ized worid, as a reason for the most strenuous effort 
and for ungrudging sacrifice. '' 

In other words, the movement appeals to all men 
and women of goodwill to join hands and link their 
efforts in order to promote the triumph of Right. 

The question at once arises: What is Right? 

* Lecture delivered at King's College, London, on July 17, 
1916. 
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What do we understand by its triumph? What 
do we mean by "decisive victory " and " an honour- 
able and lasting peace'*? Without some dear 
definition in our own minds of our purpose and 
some convincing expression of it, may not this 
movement share the fate of many another move- 
ment, which, proceeding from a broad moral im- 
pulse, and, therefore, appealing to a wide public, 
has lost efficacy and point in proportion as the 
positive ends to be attained became more concrete 
and needed for their attainment the support of 
clear-minded pubUc resolve? 

I have unfortunately been debarred from hearing 
the papers read at these meetings and from listen- 
ing to the debates upon them. Should I therefore 
traverse ground previously covered or reiterate 
conclusions already reached, I must crave your 
forgiveness. What I have to offer as a contribu- 
tion to the common stock of thought and reflection 
is the fruit of personal inquiry and of some experi- 
ence of the hard poUtical realities with which we 
have to reckon. My only title to offer this con- 
tribution is that, ever since I have been able to 
take an inteUigent interest in pubUc questions, my 
attention has been directed to those very problems 
which confront us today. 

I have a vivid recollection of a somewhat acri- 
monious controversy more than twenty-five years 
ago with a keen law student, who was assimilating 
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his Blackstone, upon the question whether Law, 
or public right, possessed any inherent validity 
apart from its sanction; that is to say, whether 
Right could stand upon its own feet and secure 
recognition by its inward virtue without support 
from the policeman and the magistrate. The law 
student took what may be called the mystical 
view, claiming that Right was Right and would 
prevail without the policeman. I believed in the 
policeman, and argued that Right and Law were 
ineffective, except in so far as the members of a 
community or their delegates — ^that is, their police- 
men and magistrates — ^might be ready to uphold 
them, if necessary by force, and to visit moral or 
physical punishment upon transgressors. 

In other words, the claim of Longfellow's Norse- 
man, ''Force rules the world still, has ruled it, shall 
rule it, " seemed and seems to me incontrovertible 
— on condition that the force be organized in sup- 
port of public consciousness of what is right. 

Here we come, I think, to the essence of the 
question, "Public consciousness of what is right, " 
or, in other words, public conscience. A cele- 
brated German professor, Friedrich Paulsen, at 
whose feet I sat for many months, used to define 
"conscience" as "consciousness of what a com- 
munity expects from its members in the interest 
of its own preservation." He based social im- 
pulses upon the instinct of self-preservation, and 
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defined the work of conscience as the "constant 
comparison of our doings with our duty. " I have 
never found a serious flaw in his analysis or in his 
conclusions — ^not even when I perceived in after 
years that he, too, was being unconsciously carried 
away by the stream of arrogant Chauvinism, which 
between the end of the last century and the out- 
break of the present war, swept away and swamped 
so much of what we had learned to admire and to 
love in German teaching before German ctdture 
was diabolically transfigured into Kultur. 

Too late, men like Professor Rein, of Jena Uni- 
versity, who had long stood with Paulsen as the 
twin leader of German educational thought, dis- 
covered whither this stream was leading the Ger- 
man people. He uttered, early in 191 3, an 
ineffectual protest against the dominant idea that, 
in political and public life, nothing matters except 
force and organization, and that statecraft is 
essentially conscienceless. ''What shall it profit 
us Germans, " he exclaimed, '*if we gain the whole 
world and lose our own soul?" His protest went 
unheeded. The German Government, with the 
acquiescence — ^nay, with the enthusiastic support 
— of the German people, attempted, eighteen 
months later, to gain the mastery of the whole 
world by the most appalling display of organized, 
conscienceless force known to history. 

The attempt has failed. Force is being met and 
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will be vanquished by greater force in the service of 
the conscience of civilized humanity. Are we to 
see in this victory the triumph, after all, of the 
German principle that force in itself is supreme, 
and that might is right? Not if we ask how it 
came that the adversaries of German force have 
been able to gather yet greater force for its dis- 
comfiture. The answer can only be that the cause 
which they uphold appeals more widely, more 
powerftilly to a larger number of htunan con- 
sciences, and to the consciences of a larger number 
of civilized communities, to whom the sense of out- 
raged right has given strength to overcome armed 
wrong supported by the perverted conscience of the 
German people. 

Our object, the object of the Allies, must be to 
secure, against any calculable renewal of the pres- 
ent peril, the supremacy of the normal human 
conscience in[the civilized communities of the world. 
This aim caimot be achieved by academic expres- 
sions of our resolve "to fight on until complete 
victory shall have been gained'* in this war. We 
must be honest with ourselves as to what we mean 
by ** complete victory"; "the destruction of Prus- 
sian militarism'*; "the vindication of the rights of 
small peoples * ' ; and ' ' the establishment of a lasting 
peace. " We wish to impose a lasting peace on 
Germany. But what do we mean by "Germany"? 
Do we mean the present German Imperial State 
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controlled by the HohenzoUems through the 
instrumentality of the army? Do we mean the 
score or so of Federal Units that make up the Ger- 
man Empire with their Kings and Princes ? Do we 
mean the people, or, rather, the peoples of Ger- 
many? If so, how do we propose to get at these 
peoples apart from the Governments, with whose 
conduct they have as yet shown no tangible signs 
of dissatisfaction? Unless this "Fight for Right" 
is to be a soimding phrase, we need to think very 
clearly and to generate in regard to every aspect 
of what we call "complete victory" the same in- 
tense quality of dynamic impulse that has moved 
us in resisting the patent manifestations of Ger- 
man wrong. 

Instinctive resistance to Wrong is far easier than 
constructive application of Right. Yet, unless we 
are to find ourselves balked of the fruits of victory 
— that is to say, the establishment of a just and 
lasting peace — we must, without delay, agree 
upon the character of that peace, inculcate upon 
the people the main principles upon which it is to 
be founded, and watch carefully that they be not 
betrayed by diplomatists or statesmen. Si vis 
victoriam, para pacem. 

I anticipate the objection that these matters 
must, in the last resort, be left in the hands of the 
responsible Governments of the Allies, and that a 
public movement cannot do more than give sup- 
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port to broad principles without presuming to 
interfere with their application. It is precisely 
with this view that I wish to join issue. 

It may be claimed that an attempt to create 
some form of direct popular control over Allied 
statesmen would be a revolutionary proceeding. 
Let us not be frightened by words. This war is 
a revolution — one of the greatest the world has 
seen. The difference between those who under- 
stand the war and those who do not is the differ- 
ence between those who know and those who 
do not know that it is a revolution. Hitherto 
it has been guided, or, rather, its various phases 
have been registered and acquiesced in, by Govern- 
ments more accustomed to deal with parliaments 
and electorates than to face events that mould the 
life of the world. Few, very few, members of those 
Governments appear to understand the nature of 
the revolution in which we are involved. Few of 
them '*went to war," or mobilized themselves 
mentally and morally when war broke out. The 
unconscious mental attitude of many of them 
towards it is that the war is an unforeseen and dis- 
agreeable episode which has troubled the even 
course of political and economic life — a life which 
will be resumed with as few changes as possible 
when the war is once safely over. Thus they 
have acted, both wilfully and inadvertently, as 
brakes rather than as motors, and have remained 

14 
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passive where they shotild have led. The peoples 
of France, England, and Italy have been obliged 
largely to lead ti emselves and to drive their 
Governments in the right direction. Their sense 
of the magnitude of the task to be accomplished, 
their faith in its accomplishment, their spirit of 
sacrifice, their sense of outraged right, have been 
constantly superior to those of their Governments. 
Perhaps it is well that it should be thus. The 
"heaven-sent leader'* for whom some have sighed 
to lead us into the promised land "after the war" 
has not appeared. We may thus have been saved 
from running after false gods, and have been made 
to understand that upon us ordinary, unofficial folk 
lies the responsibility for the welfare of future 
generations. It is a tremendous trust, and unless 
we take timely thought and eschew vanities we too 
may betray it. 

As long as it is merely a matter of providing re- 
cruits and equipment for the armies, of paying 
taxes, of remaining steadfast in evil fortune and 
himible in good, the danger will be small. But 
when it comes to the formulation of the guarantees 
for the maintenance of public right and freedom in 
Europe, when every avowed and occult force will 
seek to sway the men entrusted with supreme de- 
cisions, when the ardour of the physical struggle 
and the exaltation of sustained effort begin to give 
place to consideration of "interests, '* leadership 
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by the people will prove inadequate unless the 
people be instructed betimes and its mind directed 
towards essential positive requirements. What 
are these requirements? The restoration of Bel- 
gium? The restoration and indemnification of 
Serbia? The return of Alsace-Lorraine to France 
and the rebuilding of what has been destroyed in her 
northern provinces? The ** destruction of Prus- 
sian militarism**? These things may prove to be 
mere shibboleths unless we know what lies behind 
them. Take the case of Belgium. We guaranteed 
her neutrality, and were bound to fight when it was 
violated. Why did we guarantee her neutrality? 
As a safeguard against the renewal of any attempt 
from any quarter to gain the military mastery of 
Europe and to control the narrow seas. Therefore, 
in fighting for the neutrality of Belgiimi, we fought 
formally for the sanctity of treaties, but really for 
the maintenance of an international engagement 
which protected our most vital national interest. 
What is that interest? The interest of self-pre- 
servation. Let us suppose that Belgian neutrality 
had been respected by the Germans, and that their 
armies had broken through the Vosges into France. 
Should we, could we, have remained neutral at the 
risk of seeing France crushed — or spared on con- 
dition that she should join Germany against us? 
Certainly not — though in that case the nation 
might have been less unanimous, thanks to the 
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ignorance in which our responsible statesmen had 
left it as to the fundamental conditions of our na- 
tional safety. Had we fought for and with France 
alone without reference to Belgium, Serbia, the 
"sanctity of treaties," or the ** freedom of small 
peoples," would our cause have been less right- 
eous? Would the fight have been less a "fight for 
right" ? By no means — though it might not have 
been surrounded, in the eyes of the undisceming, 
with all the glamour derived from our champion- 
ship of loyal and outraged little nations. We 
should have been fighting for the only valid safe- 
guard of our and European freedom that past 
generations have known — ^f or political equilibrium, 
or, in other words, for the "balance of power" in 
Europe. 

I know that attempts have been made to dis- 
credit this phrase, and to prove that it is an out- 
worn accessory of obsolete dynastic diplomacy. 
In some quarters hopes are entertained that * * after 
the war" it may be possible to create, by interna- 
tional convention, some basis of public interna- 
tional right, such as to receive the assent and to 
enter dynamically into the conscience of civilized 
nations. I, too, believe that progress may lie in 
that direction, provided it be borne in mind that 
law, national or international, is apt to prove 
valueless without an adequate sanction, that is to 
say, without the "policeman"; and provided there 
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be due security that, at a given moment, the 
"policeman," or ** policemen," will act. 

But before a law of nations can be evolved for the 
maintenance of political equilibrium as the con- 
dition of organized freedom in Europe, it is neces- 
sary to be clear as to the nature of that equilibrium. 
The greatest civilized states of the worid — with the 
regrettable exception of the United States of 
America— are now engaged in playing the poUce- 
man against Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and 
Tiu-key, who have leagued themselves in a nefar- 
ious attempt to override the rights and liberties of 
others. When the delinquents shall have been 
arrested, the question will arise of inflicting upon 
them adequate pimishment for their crime, of 
exacting ** damages" for its victims, and of secur- 
ing valid safeguards against its renewal. It is 
then, or rather it is now, that all our intelligence 
and our whole sense of practical righteousness will 
be and is needed to avoid at once weakness and 
over-generous error. 

If I say *4t is now" it is because I fear that 
events may outrun our moral preparation for fac- 
ing them. I can conceive nothing more disastrous 
than a sudden '* cracking up " or capitulation of the 
enemy before our minds are irrevocably made up as 
to the nature and the quaUty of the punishment we 
are botmd to inflict and of the pledges we are botmd 
to exact. In the sudden reaction from the strain 
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of military effort, in the re-awakening of appetites 
held in abeyance by the stress of war, in the tend- 
ency to grant extenuating circumstances to foes 
who have fought bravely, however damnable their 
purpose, and in the unreadiness of Allied Govern- 
ments for the contingency of peace, I should 
see the direst peril that has yet threatened our 
cause. 

I may say that I am not alone in this conviction. 
Many able Allied diplomatists in England and 
France have assured me that the contingency of 
sudden peace proposals, or of a demand for an 
armistice before the Allied peoples and their 
Governments have agreed upon minimum peace 
terms, fills them with anxiety. Some of them de- 
clare it urgent that all possible '* spade work" 
should be done '* outside" — ^by which they mean 
apart from official circles — to acquaint the public 
with the essential postulates of a lasting peace. 
Their desire is that the broad public demand for 
'* Right** may be canalized and brought to bear 
upon concrete issues in such manner as to supply 
diplomatists with the necessary public support, 
or to create, if need be, a powerful public correc- 
tive to mistaken or dangerous tendencies. 

Is not this an object worthy of the '* Fight for 
Right*' movement? Various committees and so- 
cieties have been or are being formed, in this 
country and elsewhere, for the purpose of public 
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education upon specific features of the great peace 
problem. Would not the co-ordination of these 
various efforts be a task worthy of your movement? 
You may say that you cannot all be experts in these 
matters, or prestime to make yourselves judges and 
dividers between conflicting claims or hypotheses. 
This is doubtless true ; but what can be done is to 
acquaint yourselves as accurately as possible with 
the outlines of all these matters, to test them by 
your standard of what is right, and to support 
wholeheartedly those which pass the test. 

Such work would, I know, be much harder than 
that of meeting to hear and discuss ideal sugges- 
tions for sectiring the future peace of the world. 
It would involve much seeking after positive know- 
ledge, constant interchange and clarification of 
ideas, and, perhaps, the sacrifice of many a cher- 
ished notion. But we who are not in the fighting 
line, we who can only wait and wonder — ^and pay, — 
have,- in our capacity as private citizens, a sacred 
duty to the men who are fighting our battles for us 
on land and in the air, on sea and under the sea. 
We owe it to them that their sacrifices and suffer- 
ings shall not be in vain. How could we stand before 
them, or, indeed, before our own consciences, were 
we to suffer, through supineness or ignorance, our 
Ministers or our diplomatists to assent to terms of 
peace that should undo or undermine what our 
soldiers and sailors will have done? They will 
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have fought for justice and right. It is for us to 
see that they be not robbed of the prize. 

A preliminary to any rightful peace must be the 
utter military discomfiture of the enemy. When 
the enemy has been beaten, it must be our object 
so to treat him that he cannot have the power, even 
if he had the will, again to menace our lives and our 
Uberties. The Imperial German nation has gained 
military successes enough to thrill with pride future 
generations of Germans. We cannot be sure that 
even crushing defeat will work in them a change of 
heart or modify their secret aspirations. It is 
conceivable that, as soon as the first shock of dis- 
aster shall have passed, false prophets may again 
arise among them and say: "We were unlucky. 
If Belgium had not resisted so stupidly, or if we 
had been a little stronger or a Kttle more frightful 
from the beginning ; if England had only been per- 
suaded to ' keep out of it ' — that is, if our diplomacy 
had been a Uttle more astute, our financiers and 
their helpers a Uttle shrewder — ^we might have 
crushed France according to program, have 
overrun Russia, and have secured the mastery of 
the world. Let us try again. The war has shown 
us that no nation in the world is fit to stand against 
Germany, and, in a second attempt, we shall 
hardly have to face so motley a gang of enemies as 
we had to face this time. " 

This is possible and even probable. We have 
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therefore to examine the circumstances which 
made Germany so formidable, and which, imless 
they be radically corrected, will make her more 
formidable in future. Some of these circumstances 
are: 

(i) The supremacy of Prussia in Germany and 
the supremacy, in Prussia, of the reactionary 
military and Junker element in close, effective al- 
liance with industrialists and financiers. This 
alliance was founded upon the tacit imdertaking 
to industrialists and financiers by the military — 
"Make us strong, and we will make you rich. " 

(2) The consequent co-operation of German 
Finance and Industry with the reactionary and 
aggressive elements in and about the Imperial 
Government and the General Staff. (German 
trade and industry, backed by German and inter- 
national finance, became, in the attempt to secure 
the mastery of the world, a factor scarcely less 
important than the military and naval factors. 
All were co-ordinated and consciously directed 
towards the same object.) 

(3) The possession of the extensive coal and iron 
fields in Alsace-Lorraine which had been taken 
from France in 1870-71 ; the possession of the rich 
coal fields of Prussian Silesia, most of which are 
situated in territory ethnically Polish; and the 
possession or control of great arsenals like those 
of Krupp at Essen, Skoda at Pilsen, Wittkowitz 
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in Austrian Silesia, and many other subsidiary 
works. 

(4) The spirit of Pan-Germanism which had 
penetrated the whole people, imiting all classes and 
parties in a determination that Germany should be 
supreme in the world, and based on the belief that 
Germans are naturally a Herrenvolk, a race of rulers 
to whom all things are given. 

(5) The practical preparation for realizing Pan- 
German aims by the deKberate training of the 
German army and navy for offensive purposes ; and 
by the political and economic control estabUshed 
over Austria-Himgary, Turkey, and (originally to a 
lesser extent) also over Bulgaria. The control of 
Austria-Hungary alone allowed Germany to dis- 
pose of a population of 50,000,000, of whom only 
one fourth are of German race. 

(6) The embodiment of the most-favoured-na- 
tion clause in the Treaty of Frankfurt, which 
enabled Germany to use that clause as a lever for 
the economic subjection of other countries; and 
the non-existence in Great Britain of any effective 
means of checkmating unfair German commercial 
and financial competition. 

(7) The possession of a well-thought-out, entirely 
imscrupulous, and consciously aggressive policy, 
military, naval, and political, as well as economic, 
which conferred upon its authors in time of peace 
advantages similar to those pertaining to the 
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oflfensive and the possession of the strategic initia- 
tive in war. 

There were many other factors and elements in 
the phenomenal strength of Germany. Some of 
them have been or can be counteracted. Others 
are inherent in the position of the German people 
as a solid block of some seventy million in the 
centre of Europe. As long as the German people 
are animated by the feelings and aspirations which 
led them to make war, and remain obedient instru- 
ments of Prussian dynastic policy, so long will they 
continue to be a peril to the peace of mankind. 
The Allies cannot and do not wish to destroy the 
German people. But they can, and are morally 
bound to, build up against the weight of the Ger- 
man block a system of political and economic 
counterpoise that shall again create a true balance 
of power, military, political, and economic, and 
with it a guarantee of freedom in Europe. 

A year ago an eminent French statesman showed 
me a little pamphlet by a practical American 
economist whose name I forget. If I remember 
rightly, it was called The European Problem in 
Terms of Coal. Its purport was that there could 
be no lasting settlement in Europe as long as coal 
supplies on the Continent were as tmevenly dis- 
tributed as they were before the war. He showed 
that Germany possessed actually and potentially 
an immense advantage over her neighbours in this 
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respect, and that any equitable European re- 
adjustment would require a more equal distribu- 
tion of the coal supply. 

It happens that some of the chief coal centres of 
Germany lie in the very regions of which political 
justice requires that she should be deprived — 
Alsace-Lorraine and Polish Silesia. Why has 
Germany made so protracted and bitter an attack 
upon Verdun? For military, poUtical, and dy- 
nastic reasons no doubt, but also, and, perhaps, 
even principally, in order to assure her title by 
conquest to the Briey basin, with its rich iron and 
coal deposits. The partial occupation and exploit- 
ation of this basin during the war has enabled 
Germany greatly to increase her output of steel and 
of munitions. Shrewd French writers have already 
drawn attention to this aspect of the Verdun 
battle; but I recently found confirmation of their 
diagnosis in a report sent to a neutral Government 
by one of its Consuls in Westphalia. The Consul 
quoted a prominent German industrial authority 
as follows: '*This Verdun battle is not a piece of 
folly. We Germans must possess the Briey basin. 
It is essential to the future development of our 
metallurgical industry. ** 

You may ask, What have questions of coal and 
iron to do with the Fight for Right? Where is the 
moral basis of metallurgy? The answer is that 
unless the Fight for Right can be translated into 
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terms of practical guarantees of Right and Free- 
dom, it will be apt to remain an exercise in moral 
academics, a kind of ethical gymnastics that may 
strengthen the fibre of our souls, but leave them 
powerless to resist wealthy and organized wrong. 
We need to direct our moral impulses towards the 
achievement of positively rightful aims. We need 
to feel as strongly about every aspect of the prob- 
lem of a lasting peace as we feel, for instance, 
about the violation of Belgian neutrality. I have 
said that this war is a revolution. The issues it 
has raised must be dealt with in a constructively 
revolutionary spirit. The task before us is nothing 
less than the political and economic reconstruction 
of Etirope. It involves the redemption and uni- 
fication of Serbia and the Southern Slav race ; the 
promotion of an agreement between the Southern 
Slavs and Italy in order to insure the security of 
the Adriatic ; the redemption of the oppressed races 
in Austria and Htmgary by the completion of 
Italian tmity, by the creation of an ethnically 
complete Roumania, by the inclusion in Russia of 
the Ruthenes or Little Russians of Austria and 
Htmgary, by the union of the Hungarian Slovaks 
with the Czechs of Moravia and Bohemia in an 
independent state, and by the reunion of ethnical 
Poland. A retmited Poland will need access to 
the sea at Danzig. In the same way no recon- 
struction of Europe could be complete that did not 
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assure to Russia the possession of Constantinople 
and a free outlet through the Straits. It will be 
necessary to secure the return of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France; the restoration and indemnification of 
Belgium and Northern France; and the provision 
of such an indemnity by Germany for the havoc 
wrought during this war that Germans may re- 
member for many generations what it costs to set 
at naught the conscience of Europe, and may be 
turned to paths of peace by bitter experience of the 
fruits of war. It may be said that the Germans 
will have no money with which to provide indem- 
nities. Then let them pay in fuel and raw material, 
machinery and ships, and in any other materials 
which may be required to make good to their vic- 
tims what has been stolen or destroyed. 

There will remain the serious questions of the 
future constitution and political configuration of 
Germany. The issue will have to be faced whether 
the Allies shall consent to deal with the present 
Government of Imperial Prussianized Germany or 
whether they should not rather insist upon dealing 
with the Governments of the various German 
States. Let us not forget that the German Em- 
pire was proclaimed at Versailles, and that it was 
fashioned by Bismarck under the influence of the 
German victories of 1870-71 to be an instnmient 
of Prussian militarism. Those victories will, we 
trust, be undone by the yet completer victory of 
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the Allies. Let us use that victory, which we are 
determined to achieve, to a purpose fruitful of good. 
Let us destroy the supremacy of the Hohenzollem 
in Germany and the power of his nefarious retinue 
of Junkers and dumpers, international financiers 
and false pacifists. Let us refuse to recognize the 
Federal Council, which, as at present constituted, 
gives a permanent and artificial majority to Prussia. 
Then, when we have given the German people a 
chance of earning freedom through peace, and of 
resuming a place in the family of civilized nations, 
let us organize a system of international '* police" 
that shall vindicate a true law of nations against 
wrongdoers. Let us not only fight for Right, but 
prepare the bases for that lawful exercise of force 
in the service of Right without which the advent 
of the reign of Right can be but a pious aspiration. 



FIGHT FOR THE RIGHT « 

BY 
THE REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE 

The phrase "Fight for the Right" may be used in 
two quite different senses. The emphasis may be 
put upon the first word, and then the suggestion of 
the phrase, taken as the title of a movement, would 
be that we ought to insist upon the rightness of our 
cause in order to stimulate a greater zeal in its 
supporters. That is a perfectly legitimate aim, 
but it is not in that sense that the phrase has any 
special attraction for me. We may, on the other 
hand, put all the emphasis on the last word, and 
then the suggestion is that we should keep vividly 
before ourselves that righteous cause for which we 
are fighting, in order that we may be sure of serv- 
ing it by the victory which, with God's help, we 
are determined to win. It is this side of the matter 
which strongly appeals to me. 

There can be no doubt that the temper of the 
people, at least as represented in the Press, is less 
idealistic now than at the opening of the war. 

>The substance of an address delivered at Queen's Hall 
on March 21, 19 16. 
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This may be inevitable, but is none the less re- 
grettable. We went into the war, quite free from 
any desire for conquest or self-aggrandizement, 
to uphold public right; and the great question 
really at stake in this war is not whether at the end 
of it Great Britain is to be stronger than Germany 
or Germany stronger than Great Britain, but 
whether there is to be recognized in the world such 
a thing as the public law of nations. The grouping 
of the Powers is no accident, and it seems to me 
that the most illimiinating thing that has taken 
place during the war is the fact that Italy was a 
member of the Triple Alliance and is now fighting 
for the Entente, while her place in the Alliance has 
been taken by Turkey. In the result you have a 
combination of just those Governments who be- 
lieve in what we should call oppression as a de- 
finitely right principle. There is no need to speak 
of Turkey. The Turks are in many ways a fine 
people; they are admirable hosts and usually gal- 
lant enemies, but they are intolerable rulers. 
Wherever the hand of the Turk has rested, deso- 
lation has followed ; and in the recent massacre of 
Armenians we have an illustration of Turkish 
methods. 

The state of affairs in Austria is not essentially 
much different. Austria consists of three main 
sections. Of these it would appear that Galicia 
is the most fortunate, as it is, indeed, almost the 
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only place where the Poles are tolerably happy. 
This is partly due to the fact that they are given 
license, which they freely use, to make life 
wretched for the Ruthenes. In German Austria 
there is a subject population in Bohemia whose 
people, the Czechs, are members of the Slav race. 
I was in Prag in the spring of 1906. As I left my 
hotel to see the many sights of that most beautiful 
city, the hotel porter said : " Do you know your way 
about?" I said: "No, but I can ask." He re- 
plied: "What language shall you ask in?" I said: 
"German," He then said: "They won't answer 
you if you speak to them in German. " Sol asked 
whether the people there did not know German. 
"Oh yes," he said, "of course they know it: it is 
the only official language, and is necessary in trade; 
but they won't speak to anyone who addresses 
them in the street in German." That represents 
the degree of cordiality which existed at that 
moment between the Bohemians and their German 
rulers ; and yet in constitutional theory the Bohem- 
ian people are free and on political equality with 
the Austrians. 

Still worse, however, as it would seem, is the 
state of affairs in Hungary. Here the dominant 
population, the Magyars, are only just over half 
the total. They have adopted a deliberate policy 
for the Magyarization of Hungary, and both the 
Roimianians, and the Serbs and Croats, receive 
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singularly little consideration. I may quote some 
illustrations from that admirable book, The War 
and Democracy. 

"Two years ago, at the funeral of a Roimianian 
poet at Kronstadt (Transylvania), gendarmes 
pressed up to the hearse and clipped off the colours 
from a wreath which had been sent by the Society 
of Journalists in Bucharest. About the same time 
a nurse was sent to prison because a child of three 
was found wearing a Roimianian tricolour bow, and 
its parents were reprimanded and fined. Last 
July, on the very eve of war, fifteen theological 
students, returning to Bucharest from an excursion 
into Transylvania, were arrested at the frontier 
by Hungarian gendarmes, hauled by main force 
out of the train, sent back to Hermannstadt, and 
kept for days in gaol; their offence consisted in 
waving some Roimianian tricolours from the train 
windows as they steamed out of the last station 
in Hungary!" 

"In 1898 a well-known Slovak editor was sen- 
tenced to eight months' imprisonment for two 
articles severely criticizing the Magyarization of 
place-names in Hungary. On his return from 
prison he was met at the railway-station of the little 
county town by a crowd of admirers: songs were 
sung, a short speech of welcome was delivered, and 
a bouquet of flowers was presented. The sequel 
of this perfectly orderly incident was that no fewer 
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than twenty-four persons, including Mr. Hurban, 
the leading Slovak poet, were sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment varying from fourteen days to 
six months. The three girls who had presented the 
flowers were let off with a fine of £i6. " 

When we pass to Germany this imposition of 
foreign methods and customs by a dominant 
people is less obvious, because the German Em- 
pire almost entirely consists of members of a single 
race; but we have seen in Alsace-Lorraine, with 
Zabem incidents and the like, where Prussian 
rule of an alien population works out, and in Prus- 
sian Poland the principle is even more apparent. 
There is great light thrown on the whole issue of the 
war by the chapter in Prince Bulow's book. Impe- 
rial Germany^ which deals with Poland. He de- 
scribes a system whose aim was to expropriate 
Polish landlords and substitute German landlords 
in their place. The suppression of the Polish 
language was also systematically undertaken. But 
the important point is this: he does not justify 
this action by any argument from military neces- 
sity, such as the nearness of Poland to Berlin, but 
by the plea that it is obviously better that the Poles 
be forced to live as Germans ; and this plea is mani- 
festly sincere. That is the whole horror of the 
thing. Here you have a group of Governments 
who definitely believe in forcing upon people a 
manner of life. 
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You turn to the opposing group of Powers. 
France is perhaps the country in which the people 
have more initiative politically than in any other. 
Italy is the very child of the revolutionary move- 
ment. Belgiimi is a country whose socialist Secre- 
tary of State we have been honoured to receive 
among us. Even Russia, though she is a miUtary 
autocracy in foreign politics, is a nation which has 
carried social equality and democracy in local 
government to very great lengths. 

Most important of all for us is an understanding 
of the nature of the British Empire. It is possible 
to regret that the word ''empire" was ever used 
of the British Dominions. It suggests that our 
''empire" is just one more in the line of succession 
with Assyria, Babylon, Macedonia, and Rome. 
But it is nothing of the kind. It is a wholly new 
fact; there has been nothing at all like it in the 
world before. The Germans noticed before the 
war that we held it in a very light grasp ; they seem 
to have thought that if they could, as it were, shake 
our hand, it would drop out and lie there for them 
to pick up. And then they found out (which does 
not matter), but we also fotmd out (which matters 
a great deal), that we were not holding it at all; it 
was holding on to us. There is no sort of reason 
for the British Empire's continued existence ex- 
cept the desire of its component parts that it should 
exist. If Canada wished to join the United States, 
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we could not stop her. If Australia wished to 
**cut the painter" and assert her independence, we 
could not stop her. Even India, though she looks 
forward to taking control of her own destiny, would 
rather be a member of this Empire than accept 
any alternative actually open to her. But most 
remarkable of all is South Africa. The attitude of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand might be 
accotinted for by the fact that they are united to 
us by ties of race and sentiment. But South 
Africa is largely, if not predominantly, Dutch by 
race and sentiment. That the Dutch General who 
so lately led his people in war against our Empire 
should have been now winning victories on its 
behalf is as significant a fact as any in the secular 
history of mankind; for it is the proof, once and 
for all, of the possibility of that free family of states 
whose establishment shall at last be the guarantee 
of the worid's peace. However far off the realiza- 
tion of that ideal may be, what has happened in 
South Africa is proof of its possibility. 

But all this means that the root principle of the 
British Empire is Liberty. It is, in fact, the great- 
est achievement of Liberty hitherto. This fact 
has been obscured by the unfortunate circumstance 
that those among us who have talked most about 
the Empire have not seemed to care much for the 
development of Liberty at home, while those who 
have worked for Liberty have not seemed to care 
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about the Empire, Yet so it is : the Empire rests 
on Liberty; it exists because its component parts 
desire that it should. That is a new kind of 
Empire altogether. Never before has there been 
a confederacy of free states, separated by vast 
oceans, held together by mutual goodwill. 

But if this is at all a true account of the two 
opposing parties in this conflict, then you may say 
that the principle at stake is that dual principle of 
which one side is Law and the other is Liberty ; for 
these two are inseparable the one from the other. 
This dual principle we must keep constantly in 
view in order that our success may secure its fur- 
ther appUcation, and in order that when the inter- 
national conflict is over we may turn our attention 
again to our own nation, and make it more than 
ever before the home of true Liberty and Justice, 
worthy of the sacrifice which its sons have made on 
its behalf. 



THE CONSECRATION OF ENGLAND' 

BY 

EVELYN UNDERBILL 

Many of the most clear-sighted amongst us see in 
the struggle which is now going on something more, 
even, than the greatest of all secular wars. They 
see in it the outward and awful sign of that dis- 
harmony inherent in the universe, which gives rise 
to the eternal spiritual strife between good and 
evil ; between the divine forces which make for con- 
cord, and in the end for mutual love, and the 
primitive savage forces which make for aggression 
and self-seeking. In this perpetual struggle be- 
tween the constructive and destructive tendencies 
of life, the present war is a phase of unexampled 
intensity — a phase in which, because of the dread- 
ful daily incidents which surround us, it is not 
always easy to discern the divine forces at work, 
to see the God of mercy, beauty, and goodness 
achieving His difficult will. We are shocked and 
distressed by the cruelty and waste through which, 
as it seems, that will must now express itself: 

' Address given at the West London Mission on June 4, 19 16. 
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many are left puzzled, tormented, without any 
sure foundation for hope. 

Seen thus from outside, the strife of nations, and 
the inner mystery of which that strife is an awful 
sacrament, does indeed hide its real secret from us. 
Only by yielding ourselves to its measure, by a 
htmible co-operation in the movement of life, can 
we hope to tmderstand something of the strange 
figure which it is treading, and so find the eternal 
peace which dwells even at the heart of war. 
As some difficult new music seems a mere noise 
when we listen to it in a mood of critical detach- 
ment, yet reveals to those who listen with their 
hearts and give themselves to its movement the 
secret harmony and beauty on which it was built ; 
so the apparent discords and strange rhythms of 
existence are only comprehended by us when we 
surrender ourselves to the great impulses which 
God sends thrilling through His world. 

This war, we say, is a phase in the long struggle 
between that power within the tmiverse which 
makes for moral beauty and the unsubdued physi- 
cal force which resists it : as Jacob Boehme would 
say, between the dark fire and the light. To 
England and her Allies have been given the great 
honour and great responsibility of fighting on the 
side of moral beauty — of suffering for those prin- 
ciples of rightness which we feel in our souls repre- 
sent God's ideal for the world. And here by moral 
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beauty we mean something far greater than ordi- 
nary morality : anything which aims merely at the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. We 
mean something loftier than this, as holiness is 
loftier than goodness; for, like holiness, moral 
beauty belongs to the supernal order, and involves 
the setting up of eternal values within the temporal 
world. It is for this spiritual thing, for this vindi- 
cation of divinity, as expressed in the conceptions 
of justice, of freedom, of himianity, of mercy 
towards the weak, that we are called to fight un- 
der circumstances of the utmost material horror. 
We fight against an opponent whose aim is selfish 
and aggressive; whose national ideal has been 
disclosed to us as the ideal of the successftd wild 
beast, the enemy of all but the members of its own 
pack, and indifferent to all but the satisfaction of 
its own appetities. We, then, with our Allies, are 
defending the best gifts of the past and the best 
hopes of the future against a sudden recrudescence 
of the savage and disintegrating instincts which 
still lurk in the subsoil of human consciousness. 
Such a statement need involve no claim to com- 
plete moral superiority. We may yet allow that 
on both sides there are plainly mixed motives at 
work; that on both sides there is individual self- 
seeking, on both sides individual nobility and self- 
sacrifice. But it does involve the claim that the 
general spirit and object of the Allies is a moral 
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spirit and a moral object ; that it is right in itself, 
and possesses, as I have said. Moral Beauty. 
However diverse the sjnnbols under which they 
conceive the objects of the struggle, at bottom they 
are fighting, as a French boy of nineteen said in 
one of his letters from the Front, because they are 
*'in love with the righteousness that must be es- 
tablished afterwards. " 

So unless the end for which God is working in 
creation is simply the splendour and power of the 
successful wild beast raised to the highest levels of 
efficiency and intelligence, the Allied armies are 
fighting on the side of progress, and therefore on 
the side of life. Already the principles for which 
we struggle, the great tendencies upon which 
himian history is built, have declared themselves; 
and it is the duty of all those who have the power 
and opportunity of thought to keep those great 
tendencies within the field of the national con- 
sciousness. The struggle is indeed between two 
mutually exclusive ideals of human life: between 
the separatist and self-seeking ideal of the wild 
beast, whether expressed in terms of individual or of 
national aggression, and the social ideal which first 
emerges in the herd, the tribe, and the family, which 
develops in richness and beauty as we ascend the 
ladder of life, and which does really seem to repre- 
sent the line along which the creative will is working, 
the object which the creative strife is to achieve. 
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Germany has turned back to the conceptions 
which governed of necessity the first raw begin- 
nings of life ; when every creature struggled for it- 
self against every other creature, and recognized 
no other law than that of physical strength. Her 
claim is in essence that a strong nation, like a 
strong wild beast, may kill, maim, and destroy as 
it chooses. As regards other nations, she has 
repudiated those obligations of mutual respect 
and mutual service on which all social life is built. 
In fighting her, therefore, we fight against that 
relapse to old levels, that degradation of the soul, 
which is of the very essence of evil. Because we 
believe in the moral rightness of the social ideal, 
and hold that this — since at bottom it is based on 
love — ^is what God is striving for in the world, we 
must now consecrate ourselves to the task of de- 
feating, first on the battlefield and then in the heart, 
that other selfish and ungodly ideal of life which 
has obsessed the German people, and through them 
seeks to impose itself on the modem world. This 
is what we mean when we speak of fighting for the 
right, and insist on the spiritual character of the 
war. 

This spiritual character has been realized from 
the first, not only by those whose profession in- 
cUnes them to the philosophic point of view, but 
also by the military and political leaders of the 
State. For the first time since Cromwell, we see 
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the rulers of this nation consciously embarked 
upon a transcendental enterprise, consecrating the 
armed forces of the Empire to the achievement of 
an ideal good. "This war, " said the Prime Min- 
ister on its second anniversary, "is something 
more than a mere clash of arms." "Against our 
enemies," said General Smuts, telegraphing from 
East Africa on the same occasion, "are ranged the 
great unseen spiritual forces of human progress. 
It is for us to take our stand with these forces." 

We are not alone in feeling thus. Our French 
allies, too, are keenly aware — ^perhaps more keenly 
than ourselves — that it is in fact a supernatural 
struggle in which they are risking their nation's 
very life; that there is a sense in which they may 
claim to be fighting the battles of the Eternal 
Truth. 

"The France of today," says Paul Sabatier, 
"is fighting religiously. Catholics, Protestants, 
Free-thinkers, we all feel that our sufferings renew, 
continue, and fulfil those of the innocent Victim 
of Calvary. But they are birth pangs; and so, 
though we may die of them, we cannot fail to bless 
the present hour, and take up with rejoicing the 
task before us. We have found again the secret of 
the life of nations : to work together at a hard task, 
and to be faithful to the Spirit of Life embodied in 
creation. " 

The work of the Fight for Right Movement, 
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which involves the correlation of patriotic thought 
and feeling with patriotic act — the welding of the 
national consciousness into one strong weapon 
devoted to the cause of right — ^remains incomplete 
tintil this profound spiritual conception of our pre- 
sent duty has become the inspiration of the daily 
life of every man and woman in the land. Only 
then will the nation be fully mobilized for the pur- 
poses of the war : when all are working together at 
their hard task, not from motives of revenge, nor 
for material victory alone, but in order to be 
"faithful to the Spirit of Life embodied in crea- 
tion." Nothing less than such a total consecra- 
tion, such an idealization of the concrete, can suffice 
us. All our faculties — spirit, mind, and feeling, as 
well as physical power — must be brought into play: 
for only thus shall we be able to do our best. We 
must warmly feel and clearly understand the whole 
greatness of our part, the sublime nature of our 
opporttmity, if we are to respond to the demand 
which events now make upon the corporate and 
individual life. The consecration of England 
therefore means the consecration of each one of 
us: our whole lives given and offered, our part, 
however inconspicuous, gladly and proudly ac- 
cepted in the mysterious sufferings which surround 
us — sufferings through which, if we are faithful to 
the trust that has been given us, the purposes of 
God may at last be fulfilled. 
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Plainly, if the struggle be indeed a conflict of the 
spirit, it is not enough to send our men to fight in 
the trenches or in the fleet. They are the cutting- 
point of England's sword: but ours is the weight 
that drives it home. We too, then, must fight; 
must back them up by our firmness, patience, and 
courage. We, too, must take our risks and accept 
our honourable wounds, — ^bereavement, hardship, 
loss, — ^making with a cheerful simplicity of heart 
not only the great sacrifices which may be asked of 
us, but also the smaller, more lingering, less im- 
pressive renimciation of habits, privileges, prefer- 
ences, and comforts. 

It is obvious that this consecration of the civilian 
to the common lot cannot, in most cases, involve 
anything very grand or sensational. For most of 
the so-called non-combatant population, the war 
can only mean the willing or unwilling endurance of 
a succession of wearing anxieties, irritating restric- 
tions, monotonous tasks. It means that incessant 
attention to the homely and practical detail of life, 
without which no ideal cause can succeed. It 
means sticking to work, however arduous and un- 
interesting; sacrificing hoUdays, however hardly 
earned. It means using our brains — ^and using 
them hard — ^in the endeavour to understand the 
economic problem. It means acting on the un- 
comfortable knowledge thus obtained. It means 
that every man must measure his use of tobacco 
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by the difficulties of our canying trade; that every 
housewife must take the interests of England with 
her into the kitchen in the morning. It means 
eking out the meat, saving the sugar, making the 
tea and coffee go further, taking a new interest in 
the soda and soap. It means finding out what we 
ought and what we ought not to buy. It means 
economizing labour and fuel to the utmost of our 
ability. It means avoiding American goods. It 
means old clothes. It means, in fact, looking on 
every penny as a mtmition of war, to be used to 
our country's best advantage. 

All this is the least that we can do for those who 
are dying for us. But beyond this, since it is not 
only for us but for right in itself that these men are 
fighting and dying, it becomes our religious duty 
to support them with our thoughts and words no 
less than with our deeds. To deny ourselves the 
pleasure of repeating gloomy prophecies, scandal- 
ous tales, or foolish nmiours likely to injiu-e the 
national morale. To cultivate that spirit of pure 
devotion, that faith, hope, and charity, through 
which alone true victory — ^the victory of the Eng- 
Ush soul — can come. Such a spirit is not easy to 
win: less easy to keep unsullied during the long 
dragging months of the war. If we are to achieve 
it, to consecrate ourselves indeed, we must fight 
a battle with ourselves not less violent than the 
war we wage upon the enemy. 
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There is an old pictiire in the National Gallery — 
perhaps the votive offering of one who had learned 
the intimate connection between the battles of the 
spirit and the battles of the flesh — ^which sums up 
in three symbols the duty and the hope of all those 
who are now called to fight for the right. It is the 
picture of two great soldiers. The first does not 
look like a soldier. He is an old man in cloak and 
hood, with the face of one who has suffered much 
and unveiled many of the secrets of life: St. An- 
thony, who fought for years long and terrible 
battles with the enemies in his own nature. In 
him one aspect of the imiversal strife is embodied ; 
that unrelaxed interior warfare which is the secret 
of the spiritual life, the struggle against evil de- 
sires, selfishness, slackness — ^the victory of right 
in each man's soul. The other soldier, his com- 
panion, is St. George. He is the type of those who 
go out to fight the evil that is in the world, to de- 
feat cruelty and aggression, and all who oppress 
the weak ; and so make the earth a better place for 
their feUow-men. St. George is in full armour. 
He does not despise the help of material things. 
He has no conscientious objection to using his 
sword; for it is evil expressing itself in material 
form, a dragon that preys upon women and child- 
ren, terrorizes whole coimtries, destroys beautiful 
and holy things, which he has undertaken to defeat. 
St. Anthony fights to deliver his own soul: St. 

z6 
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George, to deliver his fellow-men. They represent 
the two halves of the duty of man. 

I said that there were three symbols in this pic- 
ture. What is the third? It is the crown and 
conclusion of the whole. Above these two soldiers, 
blessing them both, there appears a vision of the 
Virgin Mary holding in her arms the Holy Child: 
God made manifest in the flesh, the divine shining 
out in our human life. It is here, in this appear- 
ance of Christ's spirit amongst us, that we: may 
find the third and completing term, which makes 
plain the dreadful paradox of war, and resolves the 
disharmonies between the active and contempla- 
tive life. For that vision of transfigured humanity 
both justifies and depends upon those two forms 
of the imiversal strife which St. Anthony and St. 
George represent : the courageous and imremitting 
battle with the inward and outward forces of evil, 
wherever they may be found. 

"And after long woe, suddenly our eyes shall be 
opened: and in clearness of light our sight shall be 
full." 






TO THE MEN BEHIND THE ARMIES^ 

BY 

emile cammaerts 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It is possible that you may remember having 
seen a reproduction of the drawing by Forain of 
two French poUus, covered with mud and exposed 
to an infernal shell-fire. "Lret's hope," says one, 

that they'll hold out." "Who?" asks the other. 

Why! the civilians." 
Not the soldiers in the trenches, lashed by the 
rain and bitten by the frost, but the civilians, in 
their snug homes, with their feet upon the hearth ; 
not those at '*the front," who, every instant in 
danger of death and the most horrible mutilations, 
live the brutal and primitive life of savages; but 
those ''behind," who sleep in beds, eat at well- 
furnished tables, and enjoy, by comparison, full 
comfort and security. 

There is a bitter irony in these words, but at 
the same time a profound truth. The greater our 

> An address delivered on February i8, 1917, at the iEolian 
Hall, at a meeting of the Fight for Right Movement. 
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experience of the present wax becomes, the more 
surely do we grow convinced that the ultimate 
result will be found to depend as much upon the 
patriotism of the non-combatants as upon the 
valour of the Army. In this colossal struggle it is 
not alone the generals who have the control of the 
operations. The part played by the Government 
is every whit as important. It is not only the 
soldiers who fight with gun, and bomb, and 
bayonet; it is the workmen, the capitalists, the 
shopkeepers, the writers, who fight with hammers, 
money, and pens. 

For, as we are often reminded, it is not here a 
question of material resources alone; we are not 
concerned to know simply who will be able to 
produce the greatest number of guns, the largest 
store of munitions; we must know also who will 
prove themselves capable of the greatest sacrifice, 
who will possess the truest faith and show the 
most genuine unselfishness. Our armies, if they 
are to conquer, must not only be supported by all 
the material power of their peoples; they must 
also have the consciousness of all the unknown 
virtues, all the inflexible hopes, all the fervent 
prayers of the grown men, of the aged, of the 
women, and of the children who are behind them. 
It is only when the weakest among us shall have 
given the best of his strength and the very essence 
of his being to the common cause that the sun of 
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victory shall rise. It is only when the war shall 
have absorbed us all and wholly that we may 
begin to hope for peace. It is only when the 
uttermost grain of com shall have been sowed 
that we may look for our harvest. 

If Germany and her vassals were not wholly at 
the orders of a military dictatorship, this fact 
would be entirely to our advantage. For how may 
we compare the patriotism of the allied nations 
with that of this motley throng of peoples that 
Prussia drags at her heels? But, in spite of the 
efforts which have been made in the countries of 
the Entente to co-ordinate and organize our ef- 
forts, it is impossible to apply, from day to day, 
to free men, in seven or eight different countries, 
those radical measures which Hindenburg, by a 
stroke of his pen, imposes upon his slaves, both 
civil and military, from Antwerp to Persia. The 
very ideal for which we are fighting robs us of 
certain practical advantages; an iron discipline, 
for instance, and tmity of command. Our Govern- 
ments require our support before they demand our 
services. Prom this state of things a certain loss 
of time and energy necessarily results. For this 
loss we, the civilians behind the Army, must make 
up by a more diligent watchfulness, a more eager 
enthusiasm, and a more spontaneous generosity, 
or else may it not happen one day that our love of 
liberty is charged against us as a culpable weakness ? 
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When some among us give way to discotirage- 
ment; when others — ^and this is more serious — 
delude themselves to such a degree that they 
become blind to the gravity of the situation and 
continue to pursue their own selfish aims; when, 
finally, yet others raise their voices in protest 
against the meastu'es which the Government is 
forced to take, unless our chances of success are 
gravely to be endangered, it is by citing the 
example of the Army that we most generally seek 
to shame such people. ''You are in despair, while 
at the front optimism is tmiversal; you shrink 
from giving your time and money, while at the 
front no one hesitates to sacrifice his life; you 
clamour against a few paltry directions, a few 
timid restrictions, while at the front our soldiers 
cannot take a step or say a word which is contrary 
to the military rule." 

This argument has some weight with those who 
have relatives in the Army; but it is not wholly 
convincing. Here we are so far from the war that, 
unless we have some little imagination, we are 
unable to picture to ourselves either its horror or 
its splendour. Discipline at the front is not that 
of the parade ground. It is a necessity. Esprit de 
corps stifles all egoism and every man perceives 
vaguely that, for the greater part of the time, it is 
less dangerous to obey than to hesitate. This in 
no way lessens the value of individual bravery 
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— of which God knows what good cause we have 
to be proud! — ^but it explains to a certain extent 
how, out of millions of men, it is hard to discover 
even a few cowards. One cannot seriously com- 
pare the life in the trenches, the close daily inter- 
course of all the men in a section, of all the 
sections in a company, the perfect comradeship 
which grows up between the soldier and his 
fellows, the devotion that unites the men and 
their oflBcers — those intimate relationships upon 
which depend the existence of each and the 
success of all — one cannot compare such a life 
with that of the derk or the shopkeeper behind 
the battle lines, who, having done his day's work, 
gets back to his home or offers himself some 
pleasant diversion. In theory, perhaps, the work- 
man who turns a shell, the employee of a Govern- 
ment department, and the peasant who sows his 
fields, are as necessary to success as the infantry- 
man in the trenches; but, in reality, these men 
can feel the burden neither of quite the same re- 
sponsibilities nor of quite the same duties. 

If the energies and patriotism of some of us are, 
after thirty months of war, still in need of any 
galvanizing, it is not so much to the example of 
our soldiers that I would direct their notice, but 
to that of certain other civilians, people who, like 
themselves, wear the overall or the jacket, who, 
for all their weapons, carry a stick or an ximbrella. 
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and who, living side by side with a detested 
enemy, have not even the satisfaction of being 
able to retiim him blow for blow and wotmd for 
wound. I speak, of course, of those seven millions 
of Belgians, isolated from the rest of the world 
after the fall of Antwerp, who, after thirty months, 
still, with an admirable resolution, maintain their 
struggle against their conquerors. 



These are people who enjoy none of the hearten- 
ing advantages of military life. They cannot so 
much as comfort themselves by reflecting that 
they are indirectly working for the war. Work 
has become hateful to them, since they know that 
it is the enemy who benefits by their labours. 
They can do nothing ; it is their duty to do nothing ; 
and at every moment starvation threatens them. 
It is forced idleness; it is the ** strike of patriotism.** 
Nor have they, like us, the satisfaction of giving 
vent to their feelings or of hoisting their flags. 
Even their womenfolk have ceased to wear tri- 
colour cockades, so that they may thus escape the 
insults and violence of the German officers, who 
do not hesitate to tear them off in the open street. 
The National Anthem may no longer be played 
unless on exceptional occasions upon the organs 
of the churches. Lately a boy was condemned 
to three months' imprisonment for having dared 
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to whistle it in the street. No national f6te may 
be held. It is a criminal offence for a shopkeeper 
to dose his shop or to alter, for the occasion, the 
display in his window; and to possess the portraits 
of King Albert and Queen Elizabeth has become 
a crime. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is possible that there 
may be among you people who believe that they 
are quite able to live happily without hearing 
'*God Save the King" or seeing the Union Jack. 
These things are obviously nothing but symbols; 
and of what value are symbols for those who 
possess the realities for which they stand? So 
long as you are free to sing what you will and to 
wear in your buttonholes all the colours of the 
rainbow, it is, of course, open to you to adopt a 
superior attitude towards such "trifles." But let 
us suppose • that the Germans were drilling in 
Trafalgar Square, and that their regiments were 
parading down the Strand, and tell me where you 
would find the "aesthete," the "intellectual," or 
the "pacifist" who would be bold enough any 
longer to smile at these "worn-out symbols of the 
past" — these holy relics of your national senti- 
ment. Our Socialist workmen never sang the 
" Brabangonne " before the war. Today they are 
singing it, in the teeth of their gaolers, while the 
trains, filled with those who are being deported, 
make their way towards Germany. 
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Having crushed all patriotic demonstrations 
throughout Belgium, the Germans have set them- 
selves to the task of poisoning the spirit and 
corrupting the soul of otir people. Since the 
Belgian newspapers have ceased to appear rather 
than submit to the German censorship, they have 
created and now subsidize a number of journals 
with patriotic titles, such as La Belgigue and 
Le Bruxellois, printed in French and Flemish, in 
the columns of which the most infamous accusa- 
tions are made against the Allies and the Belgian 
Government. They have also posted notices, even 
in the smallest provincial villages, which give news 
of the war, and in which they announce, amongst 
other falsehoods, that the Allies have abandoned 
their intention of setting Belgiimi free, and that 
King Albert has taken refuge in England. When 
one remembers that in Belgiimi, at the beginning 
of 19 1 5, a copy of The Times cost as much as £4, 
and that today it is almost impossible to obtain 
a foreign newspaper, one asks oneself by what 
miracle of good sense and loyalty the people 
have remained deaf to such propaganda. And 
this to such a degree that when certain Belgians 
succeeded in crossing the frontier, they were 
amazed to find that the refugees and the English 
people in London were less optimistic than them- 
selves. Through steadily believing the opposite of 
that which the posters and the German news- 
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papers told them, the Belgians had come to 
beUeve no longer in anything but victories of the 
Allies. The check sustained last summer by the 
invasion of Rumania could alone give them a 
more correct idea of the situation. * * It will be for 
this summer, no doubt,*' one of them said to me 
the other day, **but if another winter is necessary, 
they will wait, over there. We have acquired 
patience.'* 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you, dare we, in 
the face of so much confidence and so stoical a 
resignation — dare we still complain that the war 
is a weariness, and that we have had enough of it ? 
How may we "have enough of it, '' with the know- 
ledge that is ours, with the pledges of victory 
which we possess, when there, out of that slough 
of lies and calumnies that the Germans have 
created, the voices of our friends cry to us: "Take 
your time. We will wait as long as may be 
necessary." 



Germany has not succeeded in destrojdng the 
soul of Belgium, but she has succeeded, to some 
extent, in ruining her people. She has system- 
atically requisitioned their harvests, their cattle, 
their raw material, and their machinery — in short, 
she has emptied the country of all that was In it, 
as a gang of robbers might empty a well-found 
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house. She has absorbed all our agricultural 
products, paralyzed our commerce, and utterly 
destroyed our national industries. The material 
wealth which she has thus carried off may not 
easily be estimated; but it is possible to give you 
an approximate idea of the monetary imposts, 
taxes, and fines which she has levied during one 
year (from. June, 1915, to Jtme, 1916). These 
amotmt to the fabulous sum of twenty millions of 
pounds — though this is neariy six times the total 
of the ordinary direct taxes paid to the Belgian 
State before the war, when the country's prosperity 
was at its zenith. The inevitable consequences 
of this policy followed. At the end of two years 
500,000 workmen were out of work and 3,500,000 
persons — half the population — were threatened 
with starvation and were exposed to serious hard- 
ships, in spite of all the efforts of the Commission 
for Relief. 

It was now that, in October last, the deporta- 
tions of Belgian civilians began. As you know, 
the general condition of unemplojmient was only 
the excuse. All the healthy men between 17 and 
55 years of age, rich or poor, whether they were 
in work or no, are now threatened with slavery. 
Already more than 200,000 of them have been 
taken. And those who refuse to sign a contract 
for work are sent either to the Western front, 
where, with blows and brutalities of every kind, 
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they are forced to work for the army, or else into 
Germany, where, in ptmishment camps, their 
captors do their utmost to crush their resistance 
by starvation. We have received the evidence, 
during the last two months, of hundreds of wit- 
nesses. Men who have been deported and who 
have proved tmable to withstand the treatment 
which they have had to endure have been sent 
back, dying, into Belgitim. Others have suc- 
ceeded in escaping. We have seen some of these. 
We have spoken with them. All tell the same 
story. 

Those who refuse to sign are subjected to a 
terrible regime. The Germans force them to work 
with blows of the rifle-butt or the bayonet. For 
all sustenance they give them each day two or three 
cups of acorn or beetroot soup. They are so 
hungry that they go at night to scratch among 
the refuse which their German gaolers throw out 
behind their huts. A fish-head or a bit of potato- 
peel is a delicacy which they share with scrupulous 
fairness and devour raw. Their clothes are in 
rags and they sleep on the damp earth. Many of 
them have gone mad. Those who are sent back 
into Belgiimi, to die in their own homes, look 
like old men, and their families have difficulty in 
recognizing them. Men from 20 to 30 years old 
have white hair; their backs are bent, their voices 
are hftrsh, their gaa^e is dull, and they walk with 
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difficulty, dragging their feet. The Germans 
massacred 5000 Belgian civilians in August and 
September, 19 14; but today they are ruining 
the lives of tens of thousands of strong men, 
whose only crime is that they will not betray 
their country. 

Ladies and gentlemen, confronted by such 
misery and horror, who amongst us may any 
longer complain? We are given rations; but 
what a feast would not our daily ration appear, 
not only in the eyes of these unforttmate people 
who have been deported, but even in those of 
the formerly rich Belgian townsmen! We are 
asked to work. But how might we refuse our 
services to our own country and to our own 
Government, while Belgian civilians refuse, at 
the cost of what savage martyrdom! to assist 
their enemies? We are asked to have patience, 
and to endure calmly and with good temper such 
hardships as the existing situation imposes upon 
us. How might we dare to hesitate in our response 
to this appeal, when we learn the heroic and 
supremely patriotic conduct of those who live in 
the conquered territory? Let those who doubt 
speak with those who have been deported. Let 
them read their letters. **We are two or three 
hundred men here. They cannot kill us all. // 
would not be right were our lot better than that oj 
our brothers in the trenches. We cannot take a 
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step without being menaced by the bayonets of 
our gaolers. / am hungry . . . but I will never 
work for themy *'Hold on!" writes the author 
of a pamphlet that has been smuggled out. ** Upon 
our steadfastness hangs the liberation of Belgium 
from slavery and ruin. If they wish to carry 
us away, let them come and drag us one by 
one from our homes. Let no one offer him- 
self, neither employer, nor workman, nor priest, 
nor clerk, neither the man who is out of work 
nor he who has emplo5mient. Let them arrest 
us all! Rather all than a fewl V union fait la 
forcer 



Ladies and gentlemen, when, last December, 
the German Government sought, by its shadowy 
proposals for peace, to weaken the Allies, it was 
not without some hesitation that the Belgians 
who had taken refuge abroad declined to consider 
the possibility of negotiations being begun. How, 
indeed, could they assume so great a responsibility 
without informing themselves upon the views of 
their brothers who were still in Belgium, for 
whom, if the struggle should be continued, the 
results must be so terrible? We therefore did our 
utmost to obtain a true idea of the state of mind 
existing in those parts of Belgiimi which were in 
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the occupation of the enemy, and we became 
profoundly convinced that the Belgian nation, in 
spite of the miseries which it has suffered, is just 
as firmly resolved to persist to the end as are the 
English or the French peoples. All those who are 
clothed with religious and civil authority, from 
Cardinal Mercier down to the humblest village 
cur6, and from the senators and deputies down to 
the smallest parish councillor, have preserved 
their patriotism without a stain. And the working 
classes, for whom, more than for anyone else, the 
present situation spells misery, show no less 
enthusiasm. Listen to the last sentence of that 
eloquent appeal which, at the beginning of the 
deportations, the workmen of Belgiimi addressed 
to the workmen of all nations: ''Let our tortiu-es 
be what they may, we will not accept any pea/x 
which does not assure the independence of our 
country and the triumph of justice ^ Everywhere 
we find the same force, the same uncompromising 
determination. After thirty months of captivity, 
a prisoner of war lately wrote: ''Even if the war 
goes on for another five years, I would rather have 
it than an indecisive peace. ^^ 

In occupied Belgiimi there are no pacifists. 
Nor, ladies and gentlemen, would there be any 
here, did not the remoteness of danger and the 
leisure which our freedom gives us provide the 
theorists with an opportunity of building their 
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castles in the air. There is nothing like a reign of 
terror for bringing about a union of forces, nor for 
awakening patriotism like the perpetual presence 
of a hated enemy. A German newspaper states 
that in less than one year 100,000 persons have 
been condemned by the military tribunals in 
Belgiimi. Already many hundreds of people 
have been condemned to death; and in nearly 
every case for reasons similar to those which 
brought about the tragic end of Miss Cavell. 

Personally, I am convinced that if London 
endured the same regime, the nimiber of English 
martyrs would be no less than that of the Belgian. 
I beUeve, indeed, that many of our * * peace cranks ' ' 
and '*C.O.*s'* would be the very first to rush to 
arms should a German army attempt to descend 
upon England. At the beginning of the war we 
witnessed a great number of such conversions in 
France and Belgium. It would be, imfortunately, 
a dangerous experiment to make, and those who 
are in doubt upon this point will do well to profit 
by our experience. What is happening today in 
Belgiimi is a faithful picture of what would happen 
in England did we not adopt stringent measures 
for warding off the strokes of the enemy. There 
is no way out of this dilemma. Today it is 
necessary to work with all one's heart for one's 
own country or be forced to work, against one's 
will, for Germany; to respond cheerfully to the 
17 
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appeal which our Government makes to us, or to 
subject ourselves to the persecutions of German 
officers; to serve our country as free men, or the 
Kaiser as his slaves. 



THE FIGHT FOR RIGHT' 

BY 

M. PAINLEVE (FRENCH MINISTER OF EDUCATION) 

I HAVE the great honour of conveying to the City 
of London, the heart of England, the brotherly 
greeting of our nation, in the name of the French 
Government. 

Two years ago the British Empire, of its own 
free-will, entered resolutely the terrific struggle 
which rends Europe and will decide the future of 
nations. In celebrating this anniversary, you 
celebrate the greatest deed that your land ever 
did in the course of its glorious history. By 
holding this commemoration under the aegis of 
the ** Fight for Right*' Society, you emphasize 
at the same time the ideal and the fixed purpose 
of the allied countries. * * To fight for right ' ' is the 
marching order for us all. We desire only what is 
equitable, but we shall fight on till we win it ; and 
win it we shall. When war broke out, we stood for 

* Speech delivered at the Mansion House on August 4, 19 16, 
on the occasion of the meeting organized by the Fight for Right 
Movement to celebrate the second anniversary of the war. 
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right against violence: today our vast resources 
are marshalled and systematized, and we symbolize 
Right armed with strength. 

The scales of Destiny, after long hesitation, are 
already inclining, and every day will incline yet 
more, to the side of righteousness. Every day, on 
all the fronts, the pressure on Germany and her 
accomplices becomes more formidable. From Rus- 
sia, that inexhaustible reservoir of doughty soldiers, 
new armies spring forth, which by their Han burst 
through all obstacles. Italy has exacted punish- 
ment for the insolent attack of her invaders, her 
old-time foes. In the Balkans, side by side with 
the allied contingents, the Serbian army, which 
was said to have been annihilated — the Serbian 
army, banished but still in being, waits impatiently 
on the confines of its devastated fatherland. 

While Verdtm remains inviolate after six months 
of unprecedented assaults, while our bloody and 
victorious watch still endures around her sacred 
citadel, your millions of men in their turn enter the 
furnace of war. You bring to the Allies' aid not 
merely the silent but all-powerful vigil of your 
fleets upon the seas, not only your financial and 
industrial help, but you hurl on to the Continent 
all those sons of yours for the supreme grapple. 

At this very moment, the most Prussian regi- 
ments and your battalions enlisted but yesterday 
are engaged in furious hand-to-hand encounters. 
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Despite acres of barbed wire, despite those villages 
now transformed into fortresses, despite their 
machine-guns, it is the Brandenburgers and the 
Prussian Guard who have to give ground. 

The whole world admires the new virtues which 
this war has brought to light in our two nations, 
virtues which they seem to borrow from one 
another, without loss to the lender. Our soldiers 
combine with the furia francesa the rock-like 
stubbornness of Wellington's men; yours display 
on our soil the headlong impetuosity of the victors 
of Jemmapes and Solferino. Presently, when 
rural peace shall reign afresh over the fiery line 
now devastated by shells and poison-gas, there will 
not be a yard of earth before which one cannot say 
with the poet of old: ''Stay, traveller, you tread 
a hero underfoot." 

Among the numberless heroes which our French 
land will hold in her pious keeping, how many 
were bom in distant parts, in other climes! Yet 
through space they heard the cry of outraged 
himianity. Canadians — ^many of whom spoke 
our tongue — or Newfoundland lads, joyful to be 
able to serve with equal loyalty their old and their 
new motherland; sunburnt Afrikanders, whose 
continent faces the other pole ; fearless Australians 
from cotmtries but yesterday hardly more than 
fables in European ears, — ^all wished to be at the 
carnival, the colossal and terrible carnival. At 
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duty's call, all with the same eagerness — ^not one 
was wanting — ^the Free Dominions answered, 
** Present!" 

And what of the men, the hundreds of thousands 
of men, who hurried from the other side of the 
globe to defend with their breasts our marshy 
plains of the Somme as if they had been their 
own native fields! Have we not here a new 
phenomenon at which History will marvel? 
These young, clear-eyed athletes, yesterday scat- 
tered over the five parts of the world — ^what 
mysterious force was it that guided them to the 
same comer of France, and drove them to the 
miry and bloody trenches? It was that force 
which neither sea nor mountain nor desert can 
stay, as real as that which resistlessly turns the 
compass needle to the north — ^respect for right, 
inflexible love of justice. The ^ull pedants be- 
yond the Rhine in their gross materialism may 
scoff at— because they cannot realize — these im- 
ponderable influences. Yet mammoth guns and 
asphyxiating gases are imable to vanquish them. 
To fight this new barbarism the human con- 
science summons to a new crusade all men worthy 
of the name of men. 

This imperious appeal from righteousness which 
tolerates no half-devotion, no half -fledged courage, 
was obeyed by little heroic Belgium on that 
tragic night when she sacrificed herself — she and 
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her great-heaxted king — ^rather than purchase 
her safety with shameful complicity. Having 
enriched the heritage of humanity by her willing 
martyrdom, she will retain a deathless glory, a 
revivifying strength which will stun her murderers. 

This imperious appeal of righteousness was 
heard by loyal England too, who, when she rose 
as one man when the rending of a scrap of paper 
sounded in her ears, when the German Chancellor 
asked anxiously whether she had reckoned well the 
cost of honouring her signature, promptly and 
fearlessly replied: "The cost does not matter." 

That simmions also gripped the crowd below 
the Capitol on the unforgettable night of May, 
I9I5> when the poet d'Annunzio adjured Italy 
not to engage in vile bargainings, but to follow 
the Roman eagle's flight through the heavens. 

The same imperious stmmions has, from the 
opening day of the war, ranged Russia and France 
beside outraged Serbia. France had no desire 
for war, nor had England, nor had any of the allied 
nations. One and all they were striving for a 
higher organization of humanity, wherein assas- 
sination would be banned and repressed among 
individual men. 

Peacefully they were waging war on war: they 
wage it today, weapon in hand, and are bound 
to wage it to the end. They would betray the 
cause of justice entrusted to their charge, did they 
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relax their efforts before exacting complete repara- 
tion for the monstrous attack latmched against 
the right of nations. 

In vain does Germany, having missed her stroke, 
play the hypocrite and lament the disasters which 
she has let loose upon earth, and strive to lay 
upon others the onus of fresh butcheries. It was 
she who willed, planned, and declared the war. 
It is she who has waged it with calculating and 
ordered cruelty, with a methodical system of 
bloody terrorism. It is she who has multiplied 
her challenges to humane feeling, hole-and-corner 
murders, under legal fictions, such as those which 
did to death Edith Cavell and Captain Fryatt. 
She it was who renewed, expanding them to her 
own **kolossar* scale, the massacre and pillage 
of the great destroyers whose names have been 
execrated through the centuries. Belgium has 
been trodden under foot. The women, the girls, 
the young folk of our Flanders have been deported 
like gangs of slaves. Serbia has been depopu- 
lated ; the Armenian nation wiped out to leave the 
ground free for the German colonists of the Bagdad 
Railway. Now, speaking to the most inveterate 
of pacifists, to those who have the greatest horror 
of bloodshed, I ask them: ''Do you wish that 
men who have done such things should be the 
lords of tomorrow and triumph in their crimes? 
Do you desire that they should be able to break 
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out again? Is it your wish that such horrors 
should be possible again on our planet?'' Ah, 
let us endure any sacrifices, any tests, let us shed 
all our blood — ^but not that! So long as the 
monstrous pride of Germany is not abased, so long 
as she does not rouse herself in disgust from her 
bloody madness, so long as that awful slaughtering- 
machine, Prussian militarism, is not shivered to 
atoms, the world will know neither freedom, nor 
safety, nor justice. 

Gentlemen, we have often found ourselves at 
odds in the course of our history. When we dis- 
puted the honour of civilizing islands and new 
continents and the taking up of what your Kipling 
has termed *'The White Man's Burden," North 
and South, East and West, we filled the world 
with the echoes of our encounters. But our wars 
were to those which German * * Kultur ' ' now drives 
us to as a fairly fought duel is to a footpad's 
midnight ambush. The wars we waged were 
htmiane and chivalrous. We did not finish off 
the wounded when they were down; we did 
not murder women and children; we did not 
hit below the belt; we did not poison the air for 
men to breathe. Those fights, stoutly fought by 
both sides, gave us nerves and muscles able to 
sustain the supreme test which destiny had in 
store for us. And, when I conjure up the centuries 
filled with our rivalry, instinctively there rises 
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before my eyes the picture of two brothers who, 
after treating each other roughly, turn later upon 
some deadly enemy. 

Today, on land and sea our armies are blended. 
They are animated by a common generosity, not 
by a brutal lust for conquest, gain, or domination. 
The same breath of humanity and justice flutters 
their united standards. In the cause not of 
slavery but of freedom they multiply heroic deeds. 
Formerly, when knights wished to ratify an 
endless comradeship of arms, in a sacred cause, 
they would mingle in a costly chalice the blood 
from their veins. Today your blood trickles 
with our own through the vast cup of our ancestral 
lands. With ours, it imprints in the red dust 
of our soil our common device: Right is greater 
than Might. The ages to come shall not separate 
us again, for together we shall have won a triumph 
for right in the greatest and justest of wars, and 
together after victory we must see to it that this 
triimiph remains the law of nations. 



THE END 
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